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Affairs of Wool And Sheep 








Apparent Stability: 

Results of the ram sale and reports of 
the markets and outside trade in lambs 
and wool all go to indicate that values 
for wool growers’ products are in reason- 
ably stable condition. 

In fact there is a strengthening tend- 
ency which is the variation from stability 
that producers relish, but the end of Oc- 
tober will furnish a better opportunity to 
gauge the degree of stability or instabil- 
ity of 1926 values and to determine 
whether plans should be made for organ- 
ized effort to maintain 1926 conditions for 
the 1927 lamb trade or to remedy unsatis- 
factory developments not now apparent 
but which may and can appear before 
completion of the seasonal movement of 
lambs out of the hands of their raisers. 
Strength in Wool: 

Whatever may be the final judgment 
from a survey of the 1926 lamb markets, 
it is certain that consideration, study and 
planning by growers is in order to make 
1927 a more satisfactory wool selling 
year. True to its accustomed form the 
wool market has changed its tone since 
Labor Day. Improvement is noted in 
every respect, save the quotations. The 
large amounts of wool placed in dealers’ 
lofts last spring at very low prices by 
growers impatient to sell permits present 
resales at figures which permit a mer- 
chant’s profit to the dealer and yet render 
impossible the advance of the market that 
could otherwise be expected. 

There is valuable information and sug- 
gestion in Mr. Kidder’s report of the Au- 
gust wool market in Boston, printed in 
this issue. Wool Grower readers appear 
to be little interested in the fall and win- 
ter discussion of the wool trade. Out of 
season reports, such as the one in this 
issue are even more helpful and sugges- 
tive to those who are willing to recognize 
past errors of judgment or action and to 
make past experience serve the future, 
than are the reports of the supposed season 


for selling by growers. The fall and win- 
ter market shows the true response of 
wool to conditions of supply and demand, 
when wool is being sold by astute mer- 
chants whose special and only interest is 
in wool. In the sprnig months of recent 
years values have been set in the produc- 
ing sections by growers who largely are 
unorganized and in competition with 
each other to force their clips upon the 
market at prices favorable to speculation 
and not based upon consumptive demand. 


Inflation and Credits: 
The backward view and study of the 


latest and former collapses in the sheep 
industry strengthen the conviction that 
many of the financial disturbances of the 
wool growers’ have been due to a too 
liberally extended credit. Perhaps it 
would be more correct to say an injudi- 
cious extension of credit. In the last wave 
of depression some concerns and individ- 
uals were ruined by too easy credit and 
others suffered for lack of credit which 
their assets and character justified and 
which because of conservatism had not 
been asked for until the storm broke. 

While present conditions are in no 
proper way such as to justify expectation 
of high price levels it must be admitted 
that in the past conditions that were no 
more encouraging have brought specula- 
tion and marking up of ewe prices, based 
largely on undue optimism of bankers 
and loan companies. There is no justifi- 
cation for such procedure today and it 
will be helpful to all growers and their 
financial institutions if judicious con- 
servatism shall continue to prevail in the 
making of loans upon sheep. 





SIXTY-SECOND ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AT BUTTE 


January 20-21-22, 1927. 


At its meeting on August 30, the execu- 
tive committee of the National Wool 
Growers Association voted to accept the 
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invitation of the Montana Wool Growers 
Association and the city of Butte to hold 
the next annual convention in that city. 

The dates of the convention are some- 
what later than usual in order to permit 
the state associations to hold their con- 
ventions in advance of the national gath- 
ering and without conflicts in their dates. 

Since the decision was made to meet at 
Butte the secretary has met with the di- 
rectors of the Chamber of Commerce 
there and with the convention committee 
of that chamber. A great deal of work 
has already been done and arrangements 
for entertainment and for providing fa- 
cilities for the work of the convention and 
for accommodation of visitors is unusual- 
ly well advanced. Wool growers and their 
friends can be fully assured of a worth 
while convention next January with ex- 
cellent accommodations and_ entertain- 
ment. With the progress that has been 
made in. organization of wool. growers in 
recent years and with the many problems 
pressing for careful consideration and ac- 
tion to keep the wool grower’s affairs on 
the stable basis a record attendance 
should be in evidence at the Butte con- 
vention. 

Butte has eleven good hotels with 1000 
rooms. Regular business travelers will 
be diverted from the city during the con- 
vention dates and there need be no un- 
certainty regarding availability of com- 
fortable rooms. Reservations for rooms 
will be received and handled only by the 
Butte Chamber of Commerce. 





MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association met, ac- 
cording to the call of the President, .in 
the association offices at 8 p. m., August 
30. Vice President Ellenwood occupied 
the chair in the absence of President 
Hagenbarth. 

There was a unanimous vote in favor 
of holding the next annual convention 1n 
Butte. Ogden and Salt Lake City pre- 
sented invitations for the 1928 convention. 

The secretary presented reports of the 
status of freight rate matters recently dis- 
posed of and cases still pending, principal- 
ly the one known as I. C. C. Docket No. 


17000, under which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is making an investi- 
gation of rates along lines suggested by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution passed py 
Congress early last year. 

The secretary’s report also reviewed 
the work done since January in connec- 
tion with better distribution of lambs at 
the various markets and on different days 
of the week. It was shown that many of 
the commission concerns are doing good 
work along this line. The chief effort of 
the officers this year has been in getting 
other houses to make a similar effort and 
to secure genuine co-operation and ex- 
change of information between all the 
houses, particularly in connection with 
receipts at Chicago on Monday. In July 
and August, and particularly during the 
week of August 23 to 27 the distribution 
was unusually good and prices have been 
as stable as could be expected. The record 
for the balance of the season, it was stated, 
would show just how much has been ac- 
complished and what points should be 
given most attention next year. 

Requests for action were presented in 
connection with the announced intention 
of some feeders’ organizations to control 
prices of feeder lambs. It was agreed to 
leave the matter in the hands of the offi- 
cers for the present. 

There was a full discussion of the ques- 
tion of increasing the demand for lamb, 
particularly in view of the larger produc- 
tion reported for this year. Mr. Arthur 
Johnson, editor of the Record Stockman, 
Denver, Colorado, suggested a plan of ex- 
tensive advertising in magazines and news- 
papers along the lines employed by fruit 
growers of California. It was agreed that 
any undertaking to promote lamb con- 
sumption should be centralized in such a 
way as to represent not only all growers, 
but packers, feeders and other distribut- 
ing interests. 

The statement for the association’s fi- 
nances for the first seven months of this 
year showed an income of $6,270 which is 
less than one-half the income for 1925. 
Members of the committee representinz 
states 1n which national dues are being 
collected this year through state organiza- 
tions stated that considerable amounts 
would be paid in from their states during 
the remainder of the year. It was agreed 
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to await the final statement of the asso- 
ciations income for the year before de- 
ciding as to continuation or alteration in 
the method now in operation for collect- 
ing dues. 





MOIR’S CARDED WOOL ASSOCI- 
ATION AGAIN! 


Under date of August 12, Edward Moir’s 
association, purporting to represent the 
carded wool manufacturers in the United 
States, sent out another attack on Ameri- 
can wool growers. Fortunately, the con- 
tents of this statement appearing over 
Mr. Moir’s name do not represent the 
views of most wool manufacturers and it 
is very doubtful whether the majority of 
carded wool manufacturers would agree 
with them. At the same time the growers 
cannot afford to allow such an erroneous 
and misleading statement to be received 
by the public, which always wants the 
truth, without exposing the fallacies and 
errors in Mr. Moir’s work. 

The vapid vaporings of this pamphlet 
would be important if true. If, as we sur- 
mise, the subject matter was written by 
our old friend Samuel Dale, he is not up 
to his usual form. 

The pamphlet is more remarkable for 
its omissions than for any reliable infor- 
mation contained therein. After pre- 
senting garbled, hand-picked and mis- 
leading statistics as a foundation, our 
very friendly enemies draw the conclu- 
sion that a reduction of the tariff on wool, 
through the administration of Dale’s old 
quack remedy, a dose of “ad valorem” 
given to the American wool grower, could 
alone revive or save the wool manufac- 
turer. It insisted that wages cannot be 
reduced nor can manufacturing be made 
more efficient, but the tariff can be re- 
duced, not on manufacturers of wool but 
on the American wool farmer and grower 
only. 

Do not these people know how foolish 
it reads to compare conditions under the 
pre-war Aldrich tariff law and the post 
war Fordney law; do they not realize 
that both men and women are just now 
using about one-third less woolen cloth- 
ing than ever before; do they know that 
their statement that “the organized wool 
growers of the West made no atempt to 
prove that the 3l-cent duty is necessary” 
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is a plain mis-statement—both the wool 
growers and the Tariff Commission sub- 
mitted complete proofs to Congress; do 
they not realize that the wool grower is 
entitled to live as well as the carded 
manufacturer, and further that the wool 
grower knows his nandicaps during these 
postwar days, and the duty he requires 
to maintain his standard of American 
living and American scale of wages, as 
well or better than does Samuel Dale or 
Edward Moir? We might commend to 
these gentlemen when they attempt to 
discuss the wool grower’s side of this 
question Alexander Pope’s lines, 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian 
spring.” 
F. J. Hagenbarth. 





LAMB PRICES HELPED THIS YEAR 
BY BETTER DISTRIBUTION 





The record of this year’s lamb markets 
up to September 10, is gratifying and en- 
couraging to all shippers and to associa- 
tion officials who have been working for 
greater uniformity in the daily receipts at 
the larger markets as a means of avoiding 
some of the price breaks which have been 
common in former years. 

This improved condition is particularly 
notable because of the larger supply of 
lambs to be marketed this year, the De- 
partment of Agriculture having estimated 
an increase of two million head over the 
1925 crop. From Monday, August 2nd 
to Friday, September 10th of this year 
a total of 1,328,850 sheep and lambs 
were received at Chicago, Omaha, Kansas 
City and Denver markets. This figure is 
in contrast with the total of 1,222,950 re- 
ceived at these same markets on the same 
days of last year. 

Of course one week’s or one month’s 
events in the lamb market do not make a 
rule or prove that a material change has 
been established in a permanent way. 


Lamb shippers and all those having an 


immediate interest in the markets will 
watch with unusual interest the course 
of events in the market during the rest of 
this month and during October. 

It can safely be considered however 
that the improvement in distribution so 
far this year has chiefly been due to the 


greater effort of the shippers’ selling 
agents—the commission men at the 
markets. , 

Early in the season the commission 
men had given the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association assurance of extra effort 
to distribute this year’s receipts at the 
Chicago market in a way to avoid as far 
as possible the ordering in of heavy sup- 
plies for the Monday market when the 
advance estimates show a prospect of a 
large run of native lambs. The native 
lambs are not subject to diversion or de- 
lay and it has been apparent that the most 
practical way to reduce the seriousness 
of the Monday congestions of former 
years is to be found in the co-operative 
effort among the salesmen to restrict the 
arrivals of western lambs from the feed 
stations according as is suggested by the 
prospective receipts and the demand. 

While the increase of total receipts at 
the four markets mentioned has been 
about 10 per cent above last year’s figures, 
the receipts at Chicago this year for the 
six weeks mentioned above have been 
495,000 as contrasted with 492,000 last 
year. At this market there has been a 
material alteration in the proportion of 
the week’s supply brought onto the mar- 
ket on Monday and Tuesday. This year 
20.7 per cent of the supply has been on 
the market on Monday and 23.6 per cent 
on Tuesday. Last year 23.4 per cent was 
marketed on Monday and 19.8 per cent 
on Tuesday during August and the first 
two weeks of September. 





COLORADO WOOL GROWERS FORM 
STATE ORGANIZATION 


Colorado wool growers to the number 
of fifty met at Grand Junction on Sep- 
tember 6. The meeting was arranged at an 
early gathering and was held to consider 
the forming of a state association and to 
receive the report of a special committee 
appointed to draft a constitution and set 
of by-laws. 

After adopting the form of constitution 
recommended by the committee the chair- 
man called on the secretary of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association who 
discussed the need and opportunity for 
state associations of wool growers and 
the success resulting from various plans 
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and lines of effort in the organizations of 
other states. 

Judge A. J. Hotchkiss of Grand Junc- 
tion was elected president and E. D. Blod- 
gett, also of Grand Junction, vice-presi- 
dent. The following nine directors pro- 
vided for in the constitution were se- 
lected to represent the existing local and 
forest users organizations of the state: 
W. C. Osborn, Frank Hailey, W. Fitzpat- 
rick, G. N. Winder, H. R. Mills, Frank 
Means, Dean Allison, Clare Hotchkiss 
and J. Monaghan. 

The secretary is to be selected by the 
directors in the near future, the vice- 
president acting in the meantime in the 
capacity of secretary. 

It was agreed to levy one cent per head 
on sheep represented by the membership, 
but no definite plans were formulated for 
its collection or for enrollment of members. 
There was some difference of opinion as 
to whether membership in the new organi- 
zation should be taken by individuals or 
consist of the present local organizations. 
The matter was left to be worked out at 
a later meeting. 

Resolutions were passed requesting leg- 


.islation to provide live stock sanitary 


laws in the state and an adequate system 
of health inspection and control of live 
stock diseases. 





MONTANA ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Montana wool growers held a meeting 
at Helena, on the evening of September 9, 
which was the closing day of the associa- 
tion’s ram sale held in conjunction with 
the state fair. 

It was voted to hold the annual conven- 
tion at Butte on January 19, immediately 
in advance of the opening of the conven- 
tion of the National Association, The 
report of the association for the present 
year will be made at that time and plans 
announced for the future and for securing 
members. 

President C. H. Williams spoke in his 
usual instructive and entertaining way. 
The secretary of the National Associa- 
tion was called on to discuss organization 
of wool growers. Col. Dwight Lincoln of 
Ohio and Will Aiken of Helena and Frank 
Venable, secretary of the Butte Chamber 
of Commerce, also spoke. The following 
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committees were named to make prepara- 
tion for the National Convention and to 
report to the next state meeting on the 
subjects assigned. 


National Meeting—Chairman, C. H. Wil- 
liams; J. E. Morse, John Eetchart, Roy F. 
Clary, M. F. Trask, A. T. Hibbard, H. C. 


Gardiner, S. McKennan, T. A. Marlow, C. N. 
Arnett, J. E. Woodard, Percy Williamson, A. 
J. Davis, J. H. Gilbert, Sam Phillips, George 
M. Miles, Walter Phillips, Walter Brown and 
Jurgen Kuhr. 


Association Publication—Chairman, A. T. 
Hibbard. 
Commercial Activities — Chairman, Peter 
Pauley. 


Transportation—Chairman, W. J. Bickett. 

Forest and Public Domain—Chairman, J. E. 
Morse. 

Tariff—Chairman, Dr. H. C. Gardiner. 

Wild Horse and Predatory Animal Project— 
Chairman, J. H. Carmichael. 

Taxation—Chairman, George K. Reeder. 

Constitution and By-laws and Legal Depart- 
ment—Chairman, S. P. Wilson. 

Legislative—Chairman, C. M. Dowlin._ 

Federal Wool and Livestock Statistics as 
Deterimental—Chairman, C. M. Dowlin. 

Approving all Efforts of National Livestock 
and Meat Board and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for Establishing Uni- 
form Classes of Livestock and Meat—Chair- 
man, R. L. Waddell. 

Wool Marketing—Chairman, H. H. Piggott. 

Indorsing Work of Dr. W. J. Butler—Chair- 
man, Percy Williamson. 

Farm Flocks and Lamb Marketing—Chair- 
man, M. L. Lane. 

Increasing Consumption of Lamb—Chairman, 
C. N. Arnett. 


DEMAND FOR WOOL GROWS 





The following statement was released to 
the Associated Press by the National 
Wool Growers Association on August 18 
and reprinted extensively in eastern pap- 
ers: 


“An increase of 19 per cent in wool consumed 
in the first six months of 1926 over the amount 
consumed in the same months in 1925 is re- 
ported by the Department of Commerce. In 
commenting upon this announcement, F. R. 
Marshall, secretary of the National Wool- 
growers Association, stated that the figures were 
of especial interest on account of the numerous 
articles recently appearing in the press in ref- 
erence to the serious decline in wool consump- 
tion and the rate of increase in the use of sub- 
stitutes for wool. 

“At the time wool selling was most activé in 
the western states,” says Mr. Marshall, “the 
impression prevailed that woolen mills were 
rapidly going out of business and there was 
ground for grave concern for the future of 
woolgrowing and manufacturing. 

“An organization has been perfected recently 
in the East having for its principal object the 
promotion and encouragement of the use of 
wool. This organization will doubtless ac- 
complish a great deal in giving the public facts 
as to the actual service and value to be ob- 
tained by purchasing woolen garments in con- 
trast to clothing made altogether, or in part, 
from cheaper materials, which can never be 
so serviceable or satisfactory where qualities 
of wool are desired. 

“The Department of Commerce, in its wool 


consumption report for June, 1926, shows that 
the total amount of wool consumed during the 
first six months of the present year was 240- 
449,107 pounds, which is an increase of 19 per 
cent over the amount used in the same months 
of 1925. These figures do not indicate that 
there is any serious question as to the present 
and future demand for wool. It is a well- 
known fact tnat during a number of years 
following the adjustment from wartime busi- 
ness, wool manufacturing machinery was em- 
ployed beyond the actual consumption require- 
ments of the country at that time. 

“The capacity of woolen machinery had been 
greatly extended for the war business, and, 
with investments in such equipment, it was 
necessary for the owners to continue operations 
to the fullest possible extent. A considerable 
amount of the less modern and less efficient 
machinery, however, has now been discarded 
and the capactiy of the machines and factories 
now in operation is fully equal to the increase 
in requirements that has naturally followed the 
increase in population. 

“It is a fact that equipment and facilities 
now employed in the manufacturing and dis- 
tributing of woolen cloth and garments were 
never more efficient. Wool growers, iikewise, 
have made adjustments in their business and 
are endeavoring to conduct it in the most 
efficient way, in an effort to secure some pro- 
fit from the production of wo | sold at the 
disappointing prices that obtained when the 
1926 clip was sold. The reports from the De- 
partment of Agriculture show a material in- 
crease in the 1926 production of lambs and 
wool. A consideration of these facts gives the 
consuming public assurance of an ample supply, 
while the manufacturers and merchants are 
making their materials and clothing at reduced 
prices.” 


HEAVY LAMBS AND FARM 
FLOCKS 





The heavier initial weights at which 
western feeding lambs had to be put 
into feed lots last fall brought the 
feeder face to face with much less 
flexible marketing channels than hereto- 
fore. Formerly with lighter weights to 
begin with, the corn belt farmer had 
several weeks over which he might ship, 
dependent upon the attractiveness of the 
market. But with sixty-pound averages 
or even higher to start with the feeder 
had to lay on about all he dared in order 
to make the transaction a paying one; 
so that his marketing date was cornered 
down to a very few weeks, or even days. 

This left the feeder only two alterna- 
tives, either to sell on an overstocked 
market or take his penalty for an over- 
weight lamb later. 

The feeder is asking himself whether 
better breeding on the range and bet- 
ter growing conditions will continue to 
deliver lambs heavier and heavier— 
nearer and nearer slaughter requiremnts, 
both in finish and in weights. 
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The average weights taken by most of 
our discriminating feeders last fall were 
something Ikie ten pounds in excess of 
what they were taking even three or four 
years ago. Cornered up by the market- 
ing stress mentioned above, there is grave 
disputing of the wisdom of putting in 
lambs perceptibly weightier than were 
taken to the country last fall. 

The plunger, the greenhorn, and the 
beginner may off and on take out this 
weighty stuff for the proverbial “quick 
turn,” but a quick turn is not what the 
very best and substantial feeder is look- 
ing for. What he is after is something 
to empty his haymows and silos and corn 
cribs. 

For the most part the eastern lamb 
feeder is a graduate farm flock owner. 
He must not expand in corn, for there 
is a surplus of corn already. If he can 
no longer secure the kind of western feed- 
ing lamb that is of a safe moderate 
weight to carry, then will he resume his 
farm flock methods and produce both 
more lambs and more wool to weigh in 
against the ranch end of the business? 

To be sure it takes time to effect the 
necessary female foundation, but never- 
theless. quite a tidy number of eastern 
ewe lambs now turned to the block could 
be utilized for stocking purposes. The 
“Near East” lamb feeder is for the most 
part a very “thrifty” kind of farmer, 
hardly ever carrying a dollar of mort- 
gage, well-heeled so to speak, and that 
by his own industry and the sweat of 
his brow. 

In raising his clovers and alfalfa he 
has limed and applied phosphate and at 
the same time has learned that native 
blue grass that once sustained a larger 
sheep population will come back and sus- 
tain it again. He prefers to finish lambs, 
and wants to stay with the business. 

Few have been found to contend that 
the East would ever again enter an expan- 
sive program in sheep production, but 
these “guys” are a shrewd, close-figuring 
bunch, and if the Far West comes on up 
to a seventy-pound feeder lamb prospect, 
the eastern farmer may yet be forced 
into a widening-out policy in basic sheep 
and wool production “from the stump 
up.” 

G. P. Williams. 
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THE RAM SALE REPORT 


Buyers’ and Sellers’ Views of Ram Values---Sales by Individual Breeders and Buyers’ List. 


Stability of prices characterized the 
eleventh annual renewal of the National 
Ram Sale. The breeders considered that 
conditions warranted an increase in 
prices. Buyers took the position, through 
their bidding, that prices paid were reas- 
onable and that some of the figures made 
in the 1925 sale were above the level of 
values justified by prices then ruling tor 
lambs and wool. 

There are always two views as to de- 
sirability of stability in prices but at the 
close of selling buyers and sellers agreed 
that the prices paid furnished good value 
to the former and some profit for the later. 

For the extra good lots of stud and 
range rams there was spirited bidding by 
experienced producers who have learned 
that the best is the cheapest. No sensa- 
tional top prices were made. The top 
Rambouillet which brought $975 for the 
Seeley Bros. and the Mt. Haggin Hamp- 
shire at $825, were outstanding individuals 
but closely pressed in quality by several 
other entries. There were not enough of 
the extra good ones to supply the demand 
for that class, through it must be recog- 
nized that National Ram Sale attendants 
and buyers are becoming more and more 
critical as to what is required to make a 
top stud or range ram. Breeders who 





keep pace with the demand are finding 
through the ram sale, prices that afford 
encouragement, while those who breed 
just ‘good’ rams or fail to develop their 
offerings in an attractive way are finding 
less encouragement to present the prod- 
ucts of their flocks to such critical audi- 
ences as occupy the seats at the National 
Sale. 

It was plain that some of the consign- 
ments were out of line with the standards 
of the sale and would have been more 
remunerative to their breeders, in cash 
and in publicity, if disposed of elsewhere. 

The presence of the Russian Live Stock 
Commission added interest to the oc- 
casion. Their purchases consisted of 81 
head of Rambouillet rams, carefully se- 
lected in advance of the bidding and con- 
servatively purchased. The commission 
went carefully through the pens in ad- 
vance of the sale and noted the lot 
numbers of the sheep conforming to their 
standards in character and purity of 
fleece and other points. Not all of these 
were purchased, bidding being relin- 
quished on several lots upon which home 
breeders had placed a higher appraisal. 
‘An excellent lot of sheep and well bought’ 
was the expression of a critical judge who 
examined the Russian purchases. 


Hampshires and Rambouillets were 


nearer together in prices than last year. 
The latter breed furnished a larger selec- 
tion than one year ago while the black- 
faced contingent was smaller, due to a 
shortage in the number of lambs offered 
and to heavy early sales by breeders. 

Suffolks and Lincolns found ready sale. 
A Canadian bred Suffolk made the top 
figure of the sale at $1000, going to that 
Suffolk enthusiast, James Laidlaw of 
Idaho. The few good Lincolns were in 
demand though not at such strong figures 
as obtained for rams of other breeds de- 
sired for stud purpose. 

Corriedales and other representatives 
of the type of cross-bred sheep were in 
stronger demand than for some years. 
The range pens of Panama sold lower 
than at other times but they were late 
shorn which was not a detriment in the 
minds of range men who have had ex- 
perience with this Idaho product. The 
government bred Corriedales and Colum- 
bias sold quickly as did also the pen sent 
by the Wood Live Stock Company to 
represent the result of breeding first cross 
ewes back to Rambouillet rams. 


The top figures for each breed were as 
follows: 














Highest selling Hampshire in the sale. A yearling consigned by the 
Mt. Haggin Land and Live Stock Co. agd purchased by J. E. 
Morse of Dillon, Montana, at $825. 


The top-priced Rambouillet of the sale. Sold by J. H. Seely & Sons 
at $975 to L. N. Marsden of Parowan, Utah. 
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Rambouillet Rams: 
Single Stud Rams: 
Lot 130—Sold by John H. Seeley & 
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Hampshires: 


Single Stud Rams: 
Lot 58—Mt. Haggin L. & L. S. Go., 
Anaconda, Montana to 


September, 1926 


The average prices for single studs, stud 
pens, and range pens of Rambouillets and 
Hampshires for this year and last year 






































Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, to J. E Morse, Dillon, Montana........... 825.00 are as follows: 
L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah.....$ 975.00 yoy A oe 
Lot 65—Sold by John K. Madsen, Frank Brown & Sons, Carlton, Oregon 800.00 Rambouillets 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah to Pen of 5 Stud Rams: 
G. N. Merritt & Son, Woodland, Cal. 750.00 Lot —— ~ Mt. Haggin L.& L. 1925 1926 
naconda ontana to Be Sk mS?06 56 284 85 
Pen of 5 Stud Rams: John —— ‘Ephraim, Utah........ 105.00 = ere yen rhe ge 
Lot 68—Sold by John K. Madsen, Lot a , Fay thea Range Rams 649@ 65.00 775@ 48.12 
_ Mt, Pleasant, Utah to) = Colo. L. & L. S. Co., Hartsel, Colo. 90.00 
K. M. Stuart, Sheridan, Wyoming 375.00 Pen of 25 Yearling Range Rams: H hi 
; ampshir 
Pen of 25 Yearling Range Rams: Lot 64—Sold by Mt. Haggin L. & L. iat 
S. Co., Anaconda, Montana to Single Studs 30@ 248.13 38@ 220.00 
Lot 73—Sold by John K. Madsen, Colo. L. & L. S. Co., Hartsel, Colo. 85.00 Stul P 5Ss@ 88.21 48@ 6382 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah to _ — oe > ae 
= a Caeahe ik ae : Range Rams 650@ 47.50 481@ 45.10 
Russian Live Stock Commission........ 95.00 Suffolks: 
Lot 2I—Sold by W. D. Candland & Single Stud Rams The full list of the sales made by each 
Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah to Lot 139—Sold by J. H. Patrick & breeder and the names of the buyers is 
Gough Land & Live Stock Co., Gold Son, Ilderton, Canada to i b : 
Creek, Montana 2... eso. 75.00 Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho 1000.00 Shown below. 
Stud Rams | Range Rams || | K — — Range Rams 
No. Price| No. Price | >rice| No. Price 
BREEDERS AND BUYERS Head Per | Head Per ] BREEDERS AND BLYERS Head fo Head Per 
Head Head || | Head Head 
Wm. Briggs, Dixon, California. W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah. | 
Jestiem Bres., Stroal, S. D......................... 1 $250.00 H Casten Olsen, Salt Lake......................... | 2 15.00 
ee Michaelson, Gunnison, Utah............ l 225.00 | Wright Bros, Upton, Utah..................-..- 25 50.00 
L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyoming wet l 100.00 i} | ~ : 
Casten Olsen, Salt Lake ..................... -........ 25 $30.00 ! Breeder’s Average .........-..----:c----s--cc-s---+ | $47.50 
sny oe Ks a eee 25 30.00 |} 
capes ©. 5. a, Denver, Cole | Jas W. Jensen, Preston, Idaho. | 
Breeder’s AVerage cccssccssscesseseesenseene $191.66 Casten Olsen, Salt Lake, Utah.................... | 20 30.00 
Bullard Bros., Woodland, California. ] —- England >. See, we. | 10 37 5 
L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyoming ............ l 575.00 | Pl 7 Mie oie 
Russian Commission. ..............-.--- wcenlciiaba l 375.00 || John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. | 
L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyoming............ l 175.00 | G. N. Merritt, Woodland, Calif... | 1 750.00 
L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyoming............ 5 160.00 | Wm. Briggs, Dixon, Calif.............................| 1 700.00 
Russian Commission. ............-:----:s0-:0--0-0------ ai 350.00 
ee ae $245.63 ] W. S. Hansen, Collinston, Utah................ l 200.00 
| L. N. Chiesman, Newell, S. D.....................- l 150.00 
W. D. Candland & Sons. | K. M. Stuart, Sheridan, Wyo..................... 5 375.00 | 
ae | Russian Commission <.....-....-.-..<.<c<e-«e.--. | 25 95.00 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California... | 550.00 | Russian’ Commission... | 25 62.50 
Chas. A Kimble, Hanford, California...... l 500.00 es 
Chas. Redd, La Sal, Utah 20... 1 185.00 Breeder’s Average .-...-.--.--......esseeeseeenn $402.50 | $78.75 
Utah-Colo. L. & L. S. Co., Hayden, Colo.| 5 210.00 
Gough L. & L. S. Co. Gold Creek, Mont.. 26 ~—-75.00|| J- E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah. ween! 
Chas. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif............... 9 51.00 sane oe ceseesteennecneeeeennnnnnneeesen roby ~ 
: : : ussian. Comimission™ ......-..-..-.-..-.0-.-..--..-- 3 
Ellison Ranching Co., Layton, Utah........ 9 50.00 itn an ™4 40.00 
ees .. 285. 98 | 
eT ee — _ Breeder’s Average ..............:.:.s:scecssccsesee $150.00 | 
Clark & Co., Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Gerlach & Waltz, Gerlach, NeV..ecccc0.m 21 52.00|| 1 N; Mareden, Parowan, Utah. . 
Gerlach & Waltz Gerlach Nev 16 45.00 W. W. Taylor, Driggs; Idaho...................... l 425.00 
one etna paneer a ™ {. A. Riri, Magrath, Canada................ 1 325.00 
, . W. Taylor, Driggs, Idaho.....00000....... | 210.00 
venders VOTE nance $48.92 Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont... 5 ~—- 250.00 
on 
P. a. Clark, — Colo. L. & L. S. Co., Hartsel, Colo........... 8 
ay Farms Co., Parowan, Utah.................. l 100.00 , : 76,95 
K..M. Stuart, Sheridan, Wyoming......... 1 150.00 | Breeder's Average ————-----__ FD 
W. ©. Gauard, Sale Rake... l 90.00 
S. S. Stillman, Sugar Sta., Utah... 5 51.00 || Wm. Marsden, Parowan, Utah. 
cone W. W. Taylor, Driggs, Idaho...................... | 425.00 
Breeder’s Average ................ $246.66 Wm. Briggs, Dixon, Calif............................. l 350.00 
; F. W. Simpson & Sons, Wellington, Nev. | 5 150.00 | 
Coiner Bros., Hansen, Idaho. Henry Stahley, Evanston, Wyo................- 21 54.00 
S. S. Stillman, Sugar Sta., Utah... 00... 5 50.00 
E. G. Gotthelf, Saguache, Colo................... 25 40.00 | Breeder’s Average ...........cccccscceseese eee $217.87 | 
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126 
tud RAMBOUILLETS 
and 
/ear Stud Rams | Range Rams | | Stud Rams a — 
No. Price} No. Price} No. Price} No. rice 
BREEDERS AND BUYERS Head Per | Head Per || BREEDERS AND BUYERS Head Per | Head Per 
: ees & Head | | Head || PM WS ; Head Head 
Cunningham Sheep Co., Pendleton, Ore. te _on|| Manti Live Stock Co., Manti, Utah 
, - - Williams, Black a" idaho... fo aan Costen Olsen, Salt Lake City nad 25 37.00 
BA 85 : asten sen a A Erne B sy | ? fhe | 
A757 5 || G. N. Merritt & Son, Woodland, Calif. 
48.12 Breeder's Average - pees Chas. P. Kuhl, Burns, Ore miei aireds 1 250.00 
—_ Co. P Utah. | W. W. Taylor, Drigs, Idaho ee ly 150.00 
arms Co., Parowan, Uta | || sen, Salt Lake... Re | - 
a Redd'La Sal, Utah - ' 400.00 | ] Casten Olsen, Salt Lake | 5 46.00 
Willard H. Warren, Newell, S. D. l 275.00 | Rrnaiter’s Averen as ; 
00 00 Melvin H. Buttars, Cornish, Utah | 160. 0 | | eT ee pe 5 il $90.00 
63 29 Chas. P. Kuhl, Burns, Oregon ] 150.00 | \ Mi : A 2 
=a L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyo. ce} 1 125.00 | > Cue Tee or 11 325.00 
Henry Stahley, Evanston, Wyo................. | 25 45.00 || King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo -| 1 275.00 
each Ellison Ranching Co., Layton, Utah........ | | 29 seated L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah 11 100.00 
; | = as James Bown, Provo, Utah | 100.00 
rs 1S Breeder’s Average ........ poipg teen an $222.00 | vite John H. Seeley & Sons, Mt. Pleasant. Ut. 15 175.00 ; rma 
| 'G. Gotthelf, Saguache, Colo......... -_ 25 pC 
Gillett Sheep Co., Castleford, Idaho. | Foams Dine. br Lae ‘ ete 19 55.00 
Day Farms Co., Parowan, Utah.... | meee | 
W. W. Taylor, Driggs, Idaho...................... | 300. B — ‘ 86.11 $57.84 
Mannix & Wilson, Gold Creek, Mont....| 1 225.00 reeder’s -.verage ......... vse | $186 / 
P. E. Anderson, Provo, Utah........ 5 100.00 | Wm. Millar, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
E. G. Gotthelf, Saguache, Colo. | 25 45.00 || F. N. Bullard, Woodland, Calif | | 425.00 
Ri: Hy L. U: Sheep Co: Dickie, Wyo..__............. a 400.00 
Price Breeder’s Average .............0-s0--0---e-0--0- $165.62 R. W. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah........| 1 250.00 4 
Per oe Suet Castend Veit | N. P. McFadzean, Del Norte, Colo......... 20 42.50 
: 2. S. Hansen, Eas arland, ah. | | 
Head § John Papoulas, Price, Utah............... | 20 42.00 | Breeder’s Average ......... Ree)! $358.33 
\ 
Robert F. Miller, Davis, California. || John H. -£s . Mt Diana 
45.00 Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont. l 300.00 ! ’ — Ee Oe He: Eanes 
U.0U Williams & Pauly, Deer Lodge, Mont. l 300.00 ! L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah... = © 975.00 
$47 en » Men Mt Pl & Utah | ergo Qs Pleasant, aan ‘Su — l 625.09 
pti - J. Neilson, . Pleasant, Utah. ere 1] oO inois Champaign, IIl............ me 350.00 
Chas. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif... |_| 275.00 | J, Alfred Ririe, Magrath, Alta, Canada. | l 200.00 
30) 14) Chas. A. Kimble, Hanford, Calif. seceeneee | I 250.00 | | King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo................. & 175.00} __ as 
John L. Sevy, Salt Lake City...) 5 50.00 | z E. G. Gotthelf, Saguache, Colo................. 25 70.00 
N. P. McFadzean, Del Norte, Colo. ns hg 45.00 Russian Commission ....ccccccccccccccccccccccccc------. Ya 63.00 
37.50 S110 71 | 5 
Breeder's Average --.cocesecenenen $110.71 | | Breeder’s Average cccesscccccssocesssceeeeneeee | $336.11 $66.50 
| 
L. B. Neilson, Ephraim, Utah Stevens Bros., Ephraim, Utah. 
= — ages (8 “ | 2 pee S. S. Stillman, Sugar Station, Utah.......... | 5 55.00 
C Marx, oosevelt, é eveeceeosvecs - | & J! | 
J. H. Boyer, Upton, Utabr.iin........csssceeone | 2 75.00 | Chas. S. Truscott, Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
W. R. Smith, Malad, Idaho... 2 60.00 || Russian Commission o.ecccccccovceec-eneeoee | | 350.00 
Casten Olsen, Salt Lake.......... ae 6 57.50 || W. W. Taylor, Driggs, Idaho.................. | | 125.00 
95.00 | Archie Swenson, St. Anthony, Idaho........ | | 100.00 . 
62.50 Breeder’s Average dene oes | $71.46 | Henry Stahley, Evanston, Wyo................. | 9 42.50 
| | | | 
oe ae North Canyon Sheep Co., Bountiful, Utah | Breeder’s Average ................-.-.....---0------ 2 , 
9/0.19 C. D. Michaelsen, Gunnison, Utah............| 1 175.00 | : . ‘ia | — 
W. C. Boley, American Fork, Utah 5 48.00 || University of California, Davis, Calif. 
| L. U. Sheep Co., Dickie, Wyo....................-| 175.00 
Breeder’s Average ............. vapigleanianede’ $68.16 | L. N. Chiesman, Newell, S. D...............-... -| 1 150.00 
40.00 SEES 
W. C. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah. Bretcler's A Vera ibe nncccan.nenccccssccscssssscsccoscs 162.50 
Russian Commission ....... :o 400.00 we 
U. S. Sheep Exp. Station, ‘Doubois, Ida... ] 200.00 University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Toi Pe te Chee bk eemenccscenens ' ps a Griffith, Clearmont, Wyo. Dechadiatectaniie 19 37.50 
Henry Stahley, Evanston, Wyo.. | 4 45.00 U. S. oe Experiment Sta., Dubois, Ida. 
J. N. Smith, Cedar City, Utah........ nie 10 45.00 
Breeder’s Average ...................-- $130.00 W. C. and Roy C. Boley, Am. Fork, Ut... 12 37.50 
_ W. W. Pendleton, Parowan, Utah. Breeder’s Average ister tae rece i a $40.86 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo.. l 200.00 
Wm. = — — : = = ete a ee of “Fe Coengee. Ill 375.00 
ohn evy. Salt Lake 50.06 <ing Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo................... l 75. 
C. L. Williams, Blackfoot, Idaho................ | 10 35.00 F. J. Neilson, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.............. l 225.00 
Breeder’s Average ate = $116.66 | Breeder's Average ERTS $300.00 
54.00 
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Stud Rams | Range Rams || Stud Rams | Range Rams 
No. Price} No. Price || No. Price| No. Price 
BREEDERS AND BUYERS Head aon Head | BREEDERS AND BUYERS Head Per | Head Per 
ea ead | Head | Head 
| ai 
Jd. r oo a. Idaho. 1 $100.00 | | 
raner, Brigham, Utah........................ | , . 
Joseph Pyrah, Coalville, Utah.............. 1 100.00 | > % Se, ee ~ <e 
James C. Hamilton, Shelley, tdaho.......... l 55.00 — “a n, Provo, Ulan .......- | = 
Lorenzo Fallert, Howe, Idaho.................... | z popes | 
: , Sheridan, Wyo................ dass 5 0.00 
~ come (cities cmamemmamaanee, MA W. » Plee Spee, hg | ; 37.00 
, ; a $35.00 33.75 || E. G. Gotthelf, Saguache, Colo..................} 3 
wine? iol seageememmmmmaa ee 6 oe on ons 25.00 | 
Reheet, Ys Filer, ae ‘aitaids O. C. Doke, Ephraim, Utabh........................ | | 20.00 | 
. &. vee, Cumacron, Colo..................-.- 300. | 
jack Shand, Manti, Utah............................ l 160.00 | Breeder’s Average ............--ssscecsscscseeneee | $27.4 
L. Covey, Cokeville, Wy0............2+:s0--s:.++0++ l 150.00 | | 
P. A. & J. T. Murdock, Heber, Utah........ 10 65.00 
; ! | H. L. Finch, Soda Springs. Idaho. 
Breeder's Average no-one $96.92 Frank Brown & Sons, Carlton, Ore.......... I ee | 
E. A. Veo, Cimarron, Cole....................... ] 250.00 
MFVood LS. Co, Spencti, Idaho | 1 300.00 C. W. Griswold, Elko, Nevada...............| 1 250.00 
Heber Hampshire Club, Heber, Utah........ | 225.00 Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho. ] 150.00 | 
Colo. L. & L. S. Co., Hartsel, Colo........... 1 = 210.00 : gw oe cing Rete oo“ “ie roared 
D. E. Crutcher, Denver, Colo..................... l 150.00 i} *. P. Christensen, Ephraim, Utah...) | 09.UU | 
3 Vivian, Rawlins Wyo... PEGReCS , 5 50.00 || Colo. L. & E. S. 'Co., Hartsel, Colo... 5 90.00 | 
Neff Bros., L. & L. S. Co, Salt Lake........ 25\’bs 41.00 Gerlach & Waltz, Gerlach, Nevada.......... | 26 60.00 
Breeder’s AVCa ge occcccccccccceeccceceseeeen $221.25 $45.50 | Breeder's Average: ..o-nssnccecenccencune $202.27 
Glendholt Farms, Twins Falls, Idaho. ; 
Colo. L. & L. S. Co., Hartsel, Colo............. 1 125.00 i Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn. Wyo. - 
. ] Melvin H. Buttars, Cornish. Utah............ 25 34.00 
J. E. Morse, Dillon, Mont......................... l 100.00 ‘ , 
Snyder L. S. Co., Denver.................. 10 60.00 | ! V. S. Griffith, Clearmont, Wyo............... 24 31.00 
, Breeder Ss A.Vevage n-ne $32.53 
Breeders Average: <<... ..ccscec---s-s $112.50 
Heber Hampshire Club, Heber City, Utah. | 
John F. Miller, Los Vegas, Nev.............. 3I'bs 47.50 | J. Nebeker & Son, Stcokton, Utah. 
.: F. Miller, Los Vegas, Nev...............-. 3I’bs 40.00 y | ]. EB. Garner, Rexburg, Idaho.................... | 250.00 | 
. E. Taylor, Driggs, IN Setccasreaen 10I’bs 28.00 || J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idano.......................- | 90.00 | 
: — | U. S. Sheep Exp. Station, Dubois, Ida..... 6 55.00 | 
Greeters Average $43.75 | D. A. Robertson, Provo, Utah.................... | 25 43.00 
Chas, Howland, Cambridge, Idaho. Se ee i eer et | 123 40.00 
Marion M. Jensen, Brigham, Utah........... 22 40.00 || = * | = ——— 
Wright Bros., Upton, — ee 17 38,00 || Sn we. | ee | $83.75 $41.15 
| | 
BVGOcey S AVOCA ge cance nacscceccccicccissintanne $39.13 || 
Knollin-Hansen Company, Soda Springs, | Straloch Farm, Davis, California. 
Idaho. | J. D. Dobbin, La Grande, Ore..................... l 125.00 | 
Boley & Stevens, Salt Lake....................... 25 37.00 || Snyder L. S. Co., Denver, Colo................... 5 65.00 | 
S. W. McClure, Bliss, Idaho. | pier’s Av $7 
A. C Thempeon, Cooding Idaho ' 175.00 Breeder's Average ........................-..... 574.33 | 
J. J. Craner, Brigham, Utah...................... l 150.00 | 
J. . Morse, Dillon, Mont............0..0...0-.0-.0--- l 150.00 | | | 
. G. Gotthelf, Saguache, Colo................. 1 110.00 Hh es = 
A. C. Thompson Gooding, Idaho......... 1 90.00 SANE Murdoch: Heber Utah 41’bs 40.00 
C. C. Richardson, Ogden, Utah.................. l 75.00 aT Ena — tee eo ne ? 
Breeder's Average —....................:0..0..0..- $125.00 | 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., : | Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, _. . 
Ng a 4 Montana. j iy R. bg Fae + 1I’b 500.00 
ore, Elion, Mont......................... l 825.00 illow Spgs. Farm, Mt. Morrison, Colo. | | 350.00 | 
Jess Louder, Wendell, Idaho. | | 300.00 Allen C Nash, Montrose, Colo......... l 300.00 
Malcolm Moncreiffe, Sheridan, Wyo.......| | 250.00 eh ee arm, Mt. Morrison, Colo. | 1 225.00 
E. G. Gotthelf, Saguache, Colo................. 1 225.00 :. A. Veo, Cimarron, Collo............ l 225.00 | 
J. E. Morse, Dillon, Mont......................... | 175.00 Willow Spgs. Farm, Mt. Morrison, Colo. | 5 70.00 | 
— Ephraim, 5 105.00 | — ‘ | peooge 
jo. L. . S. Co., Hartsel, Colo............. 25 85.00 ROREICY S FRVOCARE a. cscs cite hese $195.01 
Taylor & Nash, Bancroft, Idaho............... 25 57.00 | 
Snyder L. S. Co., Denver, Colo................. 25 54.00 || | | 
Gerlach & Waltz, Gerlach, Nevada............ 25 53.00 || Wood Live Stock Co, Spencer, Idaho. | 
A. E. Taylor, Driggs, Idaho........................ 251I'bs 41.00 | Wright & Wright, Salt Lake... | | 10 40.00 
E G. Gotthelf, Saguache, Colo..................... : 25I’bs 40.00 || Lafe Brown, Provo, Utah.......0.0.0.0.00000........ | 20 37.00 
meeniers Avereee a... $230.00 $55.08 ! Breeder’s Average... .....--..:cccs0-csceeesons | $38 00 
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COTSWOLDS LINCOLNS 
| Stud Rams |Range Rams Stud Rams |Range Rams 
; sei | No. Price | No. Price No. Price | No. Price 
BREEDERS AND BUYERS | Head Per | Head Per BREEDERS AND BUYERS Head Per | Head Per 
Head Head Head Head 
J. E. Magleby, Monroe, Utah. | 
C H. Hartman, Mt. Emmons, Utah. | 55.00 | Maple ae Stock Farm, London, Can. 
_ J. Lewis, Provo, Utah. | | 6 50.00 O. A. Schultz & Son, Sheridan, Mont... l 85.00 
24 Jolley, Grand Junction, Colo................. 1 65.00 
A. Mabey, Bancroft, Idaho.................... l 60.00 
CORRIEDALES H. Jolley, Grand Junction, Colo................. l 60.00 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta., Dubois, ida. | Bermecier’s A VOT Rie ooascsioicesk ee scsecsccecen cee $67.50 
t.W. Snana, Manti, Utali........................ 155.00 
W. L. Blackwell, Simpson, Nevada............| 1 115.00 J. H. Patrick & Son, Ilderton, Canada. 
Manti L. S. Co. Manti, Utah... | 1 100.00 H. Jolley, Grand Junction, Colo. .... ........| 1 140.00 
Manti L. S. Co., Manti, Utah................. at a 200.00 RR. Fi. Winder, Sate ane ncn .as.cs.ns... l 125.00 
W ‘i Hall, Manti, Utah... acd 95.00 O. A. Schultz & Son, Sheridan, Mont..... | 125.00 
W. L. Blackwell, Simpson, Nevada. i 2 75.00 H. Jolley, Grand Junction, Colo................. I 115.00 
A. Schultz & Son, Sheridan, Mont..... | 85.00 
Breeder’s Average ............ nee $109.00 —- 
ee ce ee $118.00 
COLUMBIAS 
U. S. Sheep Experiment Sta., Dubois, Ida. | 
K. Stuart, Sheridan, Wyoming... ont | | 125.00 PANAMAS 
W. L. Blackwell, Simpson, Nev ada..........| 1 125.00 
Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho............ ~| 4 105.00 Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 
ee ag oe i. $111.66 Peter H. Anderson, Dillon, Mont............. 25 50.00 
reeders Average ............-.-.--- $111. Emery King, Provo, Utah.......................... 25 50.00 
SUFFOLKS 
LINCOLN—RAMBOUILLETS 
Bing Bend Ranch, Rupert, Idaho. | 
Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho............ ee 175.00 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho..... a es 150.00 P C. Peterson, Jr., Ephrai J 
b . 2 ee , Jr., Ephraim, Utah. 
Reed Stevens, Oakley, Utah .......0.000000.2..... | | 150.00 , ea ee 3 
i a | I 135.00 Witte, Tey, SHANG AAU cocoa vices ceicctces l 100.00 
W. D. Oliver, Dillon, Mont...................... 5 76.00 7 a ¢ 10 75.00 
Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho. Ces! 5 65.00 Weed Live Steck Co. Spencer, Minho. 
Breeder’s Average ...-.....---.-c--ca-+-scccsseseeens $110.00 RAMBOUILLET EWES 
2 “7 Pome * Som a Ysa agg _— 
_aidlaw rockie, Muldoon, Idaho........ l 1000. 
Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho......... 1 550.00 Wee een. Gene. | se 
Mike Barclay, Blackfoot, Idaho.............. a 225.00 ; ; 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho........ 5 225.00 
Utah-Colo. L. & L. S. Co., Hayden, Colo.| 4 170.00 agg an a jae 6 36.00 
Breeder's Average: qs ccccesesiesesnsscenssoeen | $320.83 
SUFFOLK—HAMPSHIRES 
Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho. | J. E. Ballard, Weiser, Idaho. 
Lafe Bown, Provo, Utah .................... Bes 12 33.00 Neff Bros. L. & L. S. Co., Salt Lake.......... 5 27.50 
Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. | Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyo. 
jC Se ES ee 25 51.00 John F. Miller, Las Vegas, Nevada........ 25l’bs 18.00 
J. S. Ostler, Salt Lake................. iets | 25 50.00 Neff Bros. L, & L. S. Co., Salt a 241’bs 17.00 
Breeder’s CRS ce eae ee | $50.50 BORBOET S$ PAVOTAIC <<. .oinc.---ncporesncssereense $17.51 

















PENNSYLVANIA FLOCKS IMPROV- 
ED BY RAM SALES 


Thirty-five rams and fifteen ewes were 
sold at the annual sale staged by the 
Lawrence, Mercer, and Venango county 
wool growers’ associations at New Castle, 
Pennsylvania, August 10. They sold for 
an average of $35 each. 


These sheep were all consigned by 
Pennsylvania breeders. _The top ram was 


consigned by A. R. Hamilton, Bonny 
Leas Farm, Windber, Pa. This Hamp- 
shire ram sold to Roy Stevens, Rutland, 
Pa., for $67.50. 


The New Castle sale is held annually 
by the three county associations as a 
means of distributing a few good rams to 
the sheepmen of western Pennsylvania. 
As a factor in sheep improvement the ram 
sale plays an important part. Many of 
the rams sold go into communities where 


they will be exchanged at the end of every 
two-year period, thus giving the growers 
a longer breeding program and, therefore, 
a better income from their investments. 


In Pennsylvania the county ram clubs 
are having a powerful influence in stan- 
dardizing the lamb crop of the com- 
munities where located. One hundred 
rams are now in service in twelve counties 
of the state. 

W. B. Connell. 
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THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
TEXAS SHEEP AND GOAT RAISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


In 1915 thirteen sheep and goat men of 
Texas met at Del Rio to discuss ways and 
means of protecting themselves against 
thieves, and out of that gathering the 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association of 
Texas developed. At the 1926 convention, 
the eleventh annual, held at Del Rio on 
July 27th to 29th, several thousand people 
were in attendance. The sheep and goat 
show and sale held in connection with 
the convention and the rodeos and other 
attractions provided by the hostess city 
undoubtedly proved a magnet of great 
power to those seeking a few days of 
pleasure along with an educational treat. 

The great appreciation of the Texas 
organization by its members is vouched 
for in the unanimity of approval given 
the officers and their efforts during the 
past year. President T. A. Kincaid was 
re-elected to serve a third term, an honor 
not previously accorded to any one filling 
that position. N. W. Graham of Ozona 
and Roy. E. Aldwell were also re-elected 
as secretary and treasurer respectively. 
James Cornell of San Angelo is to act as 
attorney for the association again dur- 
ing the coming year and J. A. Whitten 
of Eldorado and Robert Real of Kerr- 
ville were chosen as first and second vice- 
presidents. 

The auction sale of sheep and goats, 
reported elsewhere in this issue, occurred 
during the morning hours of the three 
convention days, while the regular meet- 
ings were held in the afternoons. At the 
opening of the convention proper, Tues- 
day afternoon, July 27, President Kin- 
caid reviewed the accomplishments of the 
association during the past year. Particu- 
lar emphasis was laid upon the efforts to 
secure a reduction in freight rates on sheep 
and goats to eastern and northern mar- 
kets that would place them in a fairer 
ratio with existing cattle rates. Citation 
was made of the fact that the Orient line 
had published such a reduction on July 
3, which was indicative of what might be 
accomplished with the other lines. This 
phase of President Kincaid’s work was 
estimated by Secretary Graham in his 
report to have saved the sheep and goat 


raisers around $500,000. The financial 
report of the association as made by Mr. 
Graham was a very encouraging one. 
During the year an indebtedness of over 
$5000 had been cleared up and a balance 
equal to that sum still remained. 

Truth-in-fabric legislation received a 
good deal of attention from the conven- 
tion. When Judge Cornell presented the 
resolutions prepared by the committee, 
he outlined the present status of such 
legislation both nationally and within the 
state and urged that the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association send a special 
representative to Washington to view the 
matter from all angles and make proper 
recommendations to the Congressmen from 
Texas in regard to the wishes of the sheep 
and goat men of the state. The resolu- 
tion adopted by the convention urged up- 
on the president that he “look carefully 
into the matter of properly presenting to 
our National Congress and to our State 
Legislature all proper and legitimate argu- 
ments in favor of the truth-in-fabric bill” 
and that “everything within the power of 
our president and association be done to 
secure the enactment of the same, prefer- 
ably the National bill.” 

The president was also urged by res- 
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olution “to be ever alert and active in 
doing everything that lies within his 
power to prevent a reduction of the tariff 
rates upon wool and mohair.” Stricter 
laws were urged for protection against 
theft and all raisers of sheep and goats 


were requested to fire brand their 
animals. Other resolutions endorsed 
the plan for a Memorial Live 


Stock Building at the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas; commended 
the work of Congressman Hudspeth and 
of the officers of the association; and 
urged the appointment of actual stock 
raisers to the State Live Stock Sanitary 
Commission. 

The convention program included some 
very able addresses on various subjects 
Among the speakers were Dean E. J. Kyle 
of the A. & M. College; A. M. Mackey, 
sheep specialist of the college; Dayton 
Moses, attorney for the Cattle Raisers 
Association of Texas; J. M. Jones of the 
Experiment Station at Sonora; Senator 
Julius Real of Kerrville; Judge Coke R. 
Stevenson of Junction; Rowan Mills, vice- 
president of the Federal Intermediate 
Bank at Houston; Nat Parks, live stock 
agent for the Southern Pacific Railway; 
and Judge J. L. Wardlaw of Fort Worth. 








The yearling Suffolk ram that sold in the sale for $1000. 
& Son of Ontario, Canada, and purchased by Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 


Consigned by J. H. Patrick 
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in WITH THE PHOTOGRAPHER AT 
ris THE RAM SALE 

iff Right: The Russian Live Stock Commission 
ter and sale officers. Left to right: Secretary 


Marshall, Prof. J. V. Slodkevich, Animal Hus- 
bandman oi the Russian Commissiriat of Agri- 
ats 1 culture; J. W. Pincus of the Agricultural De- 
partment of the Amtorg Trading Company of 





eir New York; Stepan S. Odinzow, Manager, North 
sed Caucasian District Agricultural Department of 
' Russia; Col. Dwight Lincoln, Auctioneer and 
ive Secretary of the American Rambouillet Associ- 
nd ation; Michel S. Pereferkovitch, Manager, Bur- 
| eau of Animal Industry of the Department of 
led Agriculture of Russia. 
ind 4 ‘ SS cake? sande . : 
Below leit: H. L. Finch’s yearling Hamp- 


ind shire. Soid at $800 to Frank Brown & Sons 
Inc., Carlton, Oregon. 


ck 
ary Below right: J. K. Madsen’s yearling Ram- 
. bouillet. Sold to G. N. Merritt & Son, Wood- 
land, California, at $750. 
me 


Bottom left: Dr. H. C. Gardiner and the 
cts. Mt. Haggin Land & Live Stock Company’s pen 
of five Hampshire stud rams, sold to John 
yle Armstrong, Ephraim, Utah, at $105 per head. 
ey, Bottom right: Prof. Slodkevich, standing, 
ton and W. C. Pendleton and his ram purchased 
by the Russian Commission 
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THE RAINFALL 
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June, 1926 to August, 1926, 
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Distribution of the June, July and August Rainfall. 





The summer has averaged compara- 
tively dry throughout the grazing sections 
of the West, with temperatures in many 
places somewhat above the average. How- 
ever, the drought has not been acute for 
any length of time over the areas occu- 
pied by live stock, and cattle and sheep 
have done quite as well as in average sea- 
sons. Locally they are better than usual. 
The winter grazing areas have had insuf- 
ficient rain to date to bring on the fall 
and winter forage; and this rain for the 
new feed must come within the next few 
weeks. Supplementary feeds, however, 
are generally ample. 


Precipitation has averaged above nor- 
mal during the past three months (as 
shown by the accompanying table) over 


the Northwest generally. This includes 
most of Washington and Oregon, north- 
ern parts of California and Idaho, and 
western Montana. Rain has also aver- 


aged in excess of the normal in northern 


* Utah, western and southern Wyoming, 


Most of 
these excesses came in August, while a few 


and over local areas elsewhere. 


excesses from normal occurred in July, this 
being a very timely distribution for range 
needs. Precipitation was above the Au- 
gust average generally in Montana, 
Idaho, northern Utah, Wyoming, Wash- 
ington and northern California. Some 
July excesses occurred in parts of Utah, 
Colorado and Wyoming. 
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RECORD 


EXCESS AND DEFICIENCY OF MOIS. 


TURE AT VARIOUS POINTS 
Precipitation on the Western Livestock 
Ranges during June, July and August, 

1926 and departure from the normal. 


Total for 3 
Months Departure 
Washington 
Oe ee Eee eR 2.12 —0.50 
OS EET 2.58 +0.02 
WU ANT WAN conn cinti once BA +0.69 
Oregon 
Se eee 2.30 —0.59 
I a te ne +0.84 
Roseburg ............. seen +0.41 
California 
ee 0.60 +0.12 
San rancisee <<... sisss ncincas 0.04 —0.14 
ee a eee 0.04 —0.06 
|. er ae T —0.0; 
Nevada 
Winnemucca ....................- Sani 0.44 —0.54 
EAE SAS —0.82 
po eerie veseee 0.64 —0.50 
Arizona 
2 ee ee 3.39 —2.95 
(| ERR donee ea eee ere 1.42 —0),73 





RE 2.95 —3.16 
| ere sciiciy: tO —3.08 
: Texas 
PS REET mene eee 7.20 =A 
MINED (or a i 9.86 +2.32 
Me POD oro cscs TOD oul .7 | 
Montana 
NS 5204 OI TS ee ata 4.33 +0.46 
a Seen 3.61 +0.14 
ER ce <=a§}70 
|. |S a rene 3.78 —|.39 
North Dakota 
I oo cit oa, 5.03 —1.88 
Idaho 
eee ee 3.48 +1.65 
(a ene 2.10 —0.08 
_ Ce ee 1.14 —0.08 
Utah 
a ae Bat le 2.93 +0.86 
a Eo cS 2.04 +0.55 
= eee eS | 
2 Seer 1.77 —1.69 
Wyoming 
TYOHOWSIONG nese. neces 2.74 meh 10 
SS Serene 3.38 0.49 
oO” | enero 2 2.99 +0.48 
SS een 9.17 +4.14 
South Dakota 
wrap, City nc 8.73 +0.48 
Nebraska 
Cs re 9.37 +0.98 
Colorado 
Bees (Chee sn ee 2.66 —1.77 
as 3.19 —1.22 
Grand Junction ...0.000.0.000......-. ry +0.17 


Dodge City, Kans.................... 7.85 —1.44 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from interested readers. 
The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
such communications from any part of 
the country and also invites comments 
and opinions upon questions relating to 
the sheep industry and statements of oc- 
currences of importance and significance 
to wool growers. 





WYOMING 


Showers have not been excessive, and 
in many sections they have not been ade- 
quate, but generally ranges have done well 
on the moisture available and there is 
ample forage for the needs of the live 
stock. Even the lower ranges, over the 
winter grazing areas, seem to have rains 
enough to bring on the grass; in fact 
some new growth has been considered un- 
favorable, because too soft. The hay 
crops have done well as a rule, though 
some hay was wetted by showers. Other 
forage crops are good as a rule. Live 
stock are mostly good or excellent, and 
much shipping has been reported. 


Hulett 


We had rain and excellent pasture- 
making weather during August. Alfalfa 
hay can be purchased at $9 in the stack. 

Yearling ewes have been sold recently 
at $11.50, while aged ones have brought 
$8 and mixed ages, $9. Practically all 
of the ewe lambs will be kept this fall and 
about ten per cent more ewes bred than 
last year. I think this section could sup- 
port more sheep. 

Herders are getting $65 a month. 

R. G. Bush. 


The first half of August was wet and 
the last part dry. It is raining today 
(September 2). The grass is in good 
shape and the outlook for fall feed is very 
fine. Some lambs have been contracted 
recently at 11 cents for wethers, 12 cents 
for ewe lambs. Ewes have been selling at 


$11 a head for yearlings, $5 for aged and 
$8 for those of mixed ages. Alfalfa hay 
is $7 a ton in the stack. 

Coyotes have not been very trouble- 
some this summer. The Biological Sur- 
vey’s trapper caught 72 pups last spring 
in our neighborhood, for which we are 
very thankful. 

Ray C. Edsall. 





IDAHO 


This state has had a considerable dura- 
tion of warm weather but showery periods 
have intervened and crop and range con- 
ditions have not endured an acute ef- 
fect of drought. However the ranges 
have been very dry in most sections, 
averaging only fairly good, though 
live stock have done rather well every- 
where. The third alfalfa hay crop is 
being harvested in good weather with good 
results, though rain wet some hay locally. 
Northern counties have had the most 
rain, while the southern desert counties 
will need much more rain to bring on the 
winter forage. Irrigation water has been 
short. 





MONTANA 


Some of the highest temperatures 
of the season occurred in the past few 
weeks, but showers have come in beneficial 
amounts over most of the middle and 
western counties, sustaining pastures in 
comparatively good shape, and aiding 
corn, hay and other forages which had a 
shortage of irrigation water in most sec- 
tions. The far eastern section has con- 
tinued very dry. Live stock are mostly 
good or excellent though some are only 
fair. There has been a great deal of 
shipping to better pastures and to markets. 
Native hay in eastern Montana is very 
light, much of the supply being grain 
unfit for harvesting as cereal. Otherwise 
the hay supply of the state is satisfactory. 


Miles City 
It is still very dry in this section and 
there is considerable trading in sheep at 
che present time. Ewe lambs are selling 
up to 12% cents per pound; mixed lambs 


up to 11% cents; wether lambs at 1014 
to 11 cents; and yearling ewes $11.50 to 
$12. a head. 

Luther 


Feed prospects are good here. The 
first part of August brought a few showers 
and from the tenth to the twentieth we 
had good rains; since then it has been 
hot. The range is all taken in this vicinity, 
but there are guite a number of good pas- 
tures and considerable hay near here and 
Red Lodge. Alfalfa hay is quoted at $7 
to $9 in the stack. 

No ewes have changed hands as yet. 
Probably half the ewe lambs will be re- 
tained by sheepmen this fall. 

Herders are getting from $60 to $70 
a month. 


Herman E. Kuhl. 


Weldon 

We had one of the finest and mildest 
winters on record; spring was dry and 
mild and so far, August 9, the summer 
has been the driest since 1919. Nearly all 
of the live stock has been sold or will be 
shipped out on account of the shortage of 
feed on the prairie and in stack. I had 
150 tons of hay left over and raised 50 
tons of sweet clover and have put up 
120 tons of wheat, hay and Russian thistle 
mixed. | also bought 30 tons of cotton 
seed cake at $39.40 per ton, f. o. b. Terry, 
Montana. I intend to winter 1940 ewes. 
My ewes sheared ten pounds of wool for 
which I was offered 35 cents, but I con- 
signed it to the National Wool Exchange. 

Some wether lambs were contracted 
during July at ten cents. I sold my lambs 
at Il cents, mixed. The general price 
has been 10!4 for mixed lambs. All of 
the lambs are shipped from this district 
during October. 

Yearling ewes sold last month in. this 
section at $10.50 to $11.00, and those of 
mixed ages at from $5 to $8. 

Hay is selling for $15 a ton in the stack, 
but there is very little of it to be had. 

L. A. Dreyer. 





OREGON 


Rains have mproved western pasture- 
lands, but grazing 1s failing in eastern 
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areas for want of rain. Alfalfa under ir- 
tigation has done well as a rule. Many 
live stock are being moved to feeding lots 
because of pasture shortage, but domestic 
animals have improved because of im- 
proved grasses in western areas. Milk 
cattle are showing the effect of pasture 
shortage, and dry weather early in the 
month. Live stock shipping has been ac- 
tive in many sections. 





Izee 
We only had one rain during the entire 
month of August which has made the 
feed, which is quite plentiful, very dry. 
No ewes have changed hands recently in 
this vicinity. | think about the same 
number will be bred as last year; about 
60 per cent of the ewe lambs will be kept 
this year for flock purposes. 
Herders receive $80 a month. 
J. M. Welsh. 





WASHINGTON 


Rains of late have been mederately 
heavy in western counties, and light but 
beneficial in eastern counties, as a result 
of which pastures have been appreciably 
revived, and crops generally were im- 
proved. Hot and winay weather, how- 
ever, has to a certain extent offset the 
improvement brought by the rain. For- 
est fires were less numerous, and many 
were definitely checked by the showers, 
thus stopping to a certain extent this en- 
croachment onto the pasture lands 


Colfax 


Feed conditions are not good in this sec- 
tion. August was dry and the fall feed 
is not coming on very well. Alfalfa is 
$10 a ton in the stack. . 

Ewes have changed hands recently at 
the following figures: Yearlings, $12; 
aged, $8; those of mixed ages, $9. Only 
a small proportion of the ewe lambs, from 
all indications, will be kept for the flocks 
About the same number of ewes will be 
bred as a year ago. Under present range 
conditions, much of an increase in the 
flocks would not be a good policy. 

Herders are receiving $75 a month in 
this locality. 

Mackenzie Richardson, Inc. 


Touchet 
It looks as if fall feed would be good 


here, although it has been very dry for 
the past few weeks. 

Sales of ewes have been made at $15 
for yearlings and $6.50 to $7.00 for aged. 
| think about one-third of the ewe lambs 
will be kept this fall to replenish the ewe 
bands. The breeding flocks will be about 
the same size this season as last. We could 
stand more sheep in this locality. 

| should like to see more lenient forest 
rules; not so much red tape and so many 
rules that work squarely against the sheep 
industry. Some of the regulations are a 
detriment to both forest and sheep. 

Geo. E. Lambdin. 





CALIFORNIA 

Live stock have vontinued to thrive and 
there have been no reports of feed short- 
age on the pastures or ranges. The 
weather continued rather favorable for 
most crops, no detrimental effects being 
noted. Light showers have occurred at 
scattered places, but generally the month 
was typically dry. Pastures, ranges and 
hay crops are in satisfactory ccndition, 
generally considered. 





NEVADA 


Droughty weather has caused a gradual 
deterioration in ranges, particularly at 
the lower elevations; and dairy cattle 
were being fed unusually heavy for this 
time of year. The upper ranges have con- 
tinued fairly good and some livestock 
shipping has continued for a few weeks. 
The cattle and sheep are in rather good 
condition as a rule. The winter forage 
outlook is not very good, though if rains 
come in abundance within the next few 
weeks the fall and winter pastures can be 
made. At present they are producing 
little feed for the future because of the 
drought. Irrigation water has been very 
scarce and much late summer crop de- 
preciation has resulted, though hay seems 
to be fairly plentiful. 

Elko 

Early fall rains may change the fall 
feed situation, but at present, August 29, 
it is not good, as August has been extreme- 
ly dry. 

| have not heard of any yearling ewes 
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being sold, but some aged ones have gone 
at $5.25. It is too early now to make a 
statement as to the number of ewe lambs 
that will be retained this fall; some of 
them have been sold already. The breed- 
ing flocks are about the same as last year. 
Ten dollars a ton is asked for alfalfa 
hay. Wages for herders are $100 a month. 
| think that some system for the order- 
ly marketing of mutton and feeder lambs, 
if worked out in the form of cooperative 
marketing or otherwise, would greatly 

benefit the wool grower. 
J. A. McBride. 


NEW MEXICO 
Warm, dry weather has aided grain and 
hay ripening but the ranges have con- 
tinued exceptionally dry, except in the 
southcentral southwestern counties, where 
rains have been ample for the range. 
However, live stock have continued ex- 
cellent generally over the state. The hay 
and other forage crops have done fairly 
well and the movable feed supply seems 

good for the fall and winter. 


Folsom 


August was mostly dry with the excep- 
tion of some local showers, but feed on the 
range is good, as we had plenty of rain in 
the spring. Sheep and lambs are in fair 
condition. 

Yearling ewes are quoted at $10, aged 
at $9 and those of mixed ages at $7 to $8. 
Most of the ewes lambs will be retained 
for breeding purposes this year. From 
all reports about 26 per cent more ewes 
will be bred this fall than last year. Feed 
conditions are so good here at present that 
the flocks could easily be enlarged. 

| think the association should try to 
secure reductions in tax assessments on 
sheep and also work for a higher tariff 
on wool. Most of us know that that means 
protection for all the wool growers of the 
United States and one of its best industries. 
Such things can only be secured by the 
close cooperation of the sheepmen through 
their organizations, both state and nation- 
al. 





Tomas Martinez. 





WESTERN TEXAS 


Ranges and live stock are now generally 
in fair to excellent condition, showers 
having come when needed in most sec- 
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tions, and grass having grown well. Crops 
have also done very well. No exception- 
ally warm weather has occurred, and 
water supplies still hold up well. 
Ozona 

We have been offered 9% cents for 
mutton lambs here and || cents for ewe 
lambs for breeding and feeding purposes. 
There have been quite a number, at least 
one-third or more, of our lambs sold at 
10 cents. The co-op from St. Louis has 
bought quite a number of these lambs 
and is still buying them at that. We fur- 
nish a number of lambs to Ohio, Indiana 

and other states in that vicinity. 
N. W. Graham. 

Goldthwaite 

Showers, with some heavy rains in 
scattered localities, brought considerable 
benefit to this section during August and 

good fall feed seems now assured. 
Sheep raising in this, Mills County, has 
a promising outlook. As feed is plentiful, 
there is room. for than we 
All the sheepmen are keeping 
their ewe lambs and wanting more; we also 
need high grade Merino bucks. Sales 
of ewes have been reported at $8 to $10. 
Old Timer. 


more 
now have. 





ARIZONA 

Many fat cattle and sheep are reported, 
the condition of live stock being mostly 
excellent. This is the result of good 
weather, moderate temperatures, ample 
showers, and a good range in the sections 
most thickly populated with cattle and 
sheep. Some of the herds on the inter- 
mediate ranges, however, have been sub- 
sisting partly on browse and are only fair. 
Alfalfa hay has done well, and there is 
little complaint of irrigation water short- 
ages. 





UTAH 

August was a dry, warm month, save 
for some beneficial showers in the early 
weeks. Mountain ranges became rather 
dry but live stock held up very well and 
more or less shipping was reported. The 
intermediate and lower ranges, however, 
became dry and poor, while the winter 
range areas are approaching the season 
when rain is necessary for producing the 
fall and winter pasturage. So far these 
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ranges are carrying very little feed. The 
third alfalfa hay crop was unusually good, 
though silage crops have not been the best 
because of water shortage. The native 
hay crop is also comparatively good in 
most Thus the quantity of 
roughage on hand seems to be ample for 
all probable needs. 


sections. 


Provo 

The outlook for feed on the fall range 
is not very good on account of the drought 
which still continues at this time, August 
27. August was exceptionally dry and 
warm. I have not heard of any yearling 
ewes changing hands, but some aged ones 
have moved at from $5 to $6. About 50 
per cent of the ewe lambs will be retained 
for flock purposes this fall and | believe 


that about the same number of ewes 
will be bred this fall as in 1925. Range 


conditions will not permit much of an 
increase in sheep numbers. 
Hay is selling at $8 in the stack. Wages 
for herders are $100 a month. 
P. E, Anderson. 


Panguitch 

Sales of ewes have been reported lately 
at $12.50 for yearlings, $5.50 for aged, 
and $8 for those of mixed ages. Most 
cf the sheepmen will hold their ewe lambs 
to replenish their bands. 

August weather was hot and dry and 
there are not very promising prospects for 
feed on the fall range, and in general the 
condition of the range 1s such that an 
increase in sheep is not warranted. 

Herders’ wages range from $75 to $80. 

Ira W. Hatch. 





COLORADO 

No extremes of weather conditions have 
occurred, except that it has been somewhat 
too dry for the range in western coun- 
ties. Showers have come at timely inter- 
vals, and while it has been a warm month, 
the heat has not been excessive. It has 
been favorable for the curing of range 
grasses; and pasturage at the higher eleva- 
tions has been ample. Live stock are thus 
in very good condition as a rule, and 
the winter outlook is good save possibly 
in certain lower western localities where 
the range is poor because of drought. Hay 
has done well, and in important sections 
east of the Main range is very plentiful. 
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Pueblo 


August was a very dry month and at this 
time, August 27, prospects are only fair 
for good fall feed. Alfalfa hay is selling 
at $8 in the stack. 

Some yearling ewes changed hands 
recently at $9. It looks as if there would 
be about the same number of ewes bred 
in this section this fall as a year ago. 
There are so many dry-land farmers here 
that very much of an increase in sheep 
numbers could not be handled. 

C. W. Beach. 
Englewood 


My ranch is in western Nebraska and 
but very few sheep are kept in that sec- 
tion of the country and what few we have 
are kept on the farms and not on any 
range. Southwestern Nebraska has ex- 
perienced the driest year since 1911 and 
only about 50 per cent of the breeding ewes 
will be kept over and about one-half of 
the spring ewe lambs. I heard of one 
man with a bunch of 800 or 1000 that is 
going out of business on account of the 
feed shortage. Another fellow just across 
the line in Kansas sold his entire bunch of 
8000 on account of scarcity of feed. | 
think he got $6 per head for the entire 
flock. 

Considerable rain has fallen during 
August, but it came rather late for corn 
and forage crops. However, the pros- 
pects are good for late crops if the frost 
holds off till the first of October. 

During recent weeks some yearling ewes 
have changed hands at $12 and wethers 
at $10. Aged ewes have moved at $4 
and mixed ages at $6. 

| am keeping about two-thirds of my 
ewe lambs for my flock, but | think that 
generally only one-half of them will be 
retained by the sheepmen. 

Alfalfa hay is priced at $10 in the stack. 

F, P. Raichart. 
Saguache 


Feed on the summer range is excellent 
at this time, August 7, although the past 
month was very dry. The heaviest ship- 
ment of lambs from this district occurs 
in October. Some feeder lambs were con- 
tracted during July at 10% cents. Ewes 
of mixed ages have recently been sold at 
$12 a head; no yearlings have been sold. 

Henry C. Clark. 
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Feeder Lambs: Propaganda and Prices 


By James E. Poole 


Those cheap feeding lambs so exten- 
sively advertised early in the season are 
still among the things that are missing. 
The eight-cent campaign launched last 
April was obviously absurd. Probably 
it was never meant seriously and was mere- 
ly propaganda. 

Cornbelt demand, coupled with a heal- 
thy market for fat lambs all summer, 
has put the western lamb breeder in a 
much stronger strategic position than 
would have been possible otherwise. Late 
in August a buying scramble developed 
both at the markets and on the range. 
The whole list of feeders went on a $14 
basis at Chicago, most of the 65 to 68 
pound western lambs going out at $14.25 
@ 14.50. Last spring when | suggested 
to a Colorado man that the cornbelt 
would go to feeding lambs greedily he 
replied, “Well, they can’t buy ’em all.” 
At this writing it looks as though they 
would if they could get to them. On the 
range instead of on eight-cent trade the 
figure “eleven” was substituted. 

A personal letter from J. B. Wilson, 
secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association, dated August 23, says: “The 
market is certainly acting up to your fore- 
cast in the National Wool Grower and it 
looks to me as though it will continue 
that way for another five or six years at 
least. 

“Heber Hord and John Naylor were in 
Douglas and Casper last week and | am 
told that they bid 9%4 cents for feeder 
lambs. This is 1/4 cents more than was 
agreed upon at the organization of the 
Sheep Feeders Association, which is 
significant and is also a good indication o 
their ideas of values. : 

“Buyers contracted 15,000 lambs last 
week at Rawlins at 10% cents for early 
October delivery. Right now 10% cents 
appears to be the prevailing price for 
lambs to be delivered September 15 to 
October 5. I don’t know when cornbelt 
feeders’ appetites will be satisfied, but 
until it is lambs should command good 
prices. Wyoming feeding lambs are 
worth I! to 11% cents f. o. b., depending 
on what part of the state they are from. 


It is reported that a man who contracted 
too heavily in January at 11% cents is 
now turning his contracts to cornbelt 
feeders at 1034 cents. 

“If Colorado and Nebraska feeders 
persist in their present attitude they are 
apt to find that the farmer feeder has taken 
the market away from them permanently, 
especially if the farmer makes a little 
money this year.” 

And that’s that! It is reliable informa- 
tion showing the way things are going. 
Propaganda is a good thing in its way 
but when it runs amuck with grim eco- 
nomic law, it invariably fails. Making 
a market with propaganda is impossible; 
supply and demand are the potent factors 
and when, as happened last year, buyers 
let their enthusiasm run away with their 
judgment, it is at least prima facie evi- 
dence that demand was on the job. 

Some of the tactics resorted to by the 
propagandists are little short of reprehen- 
sible. One Denver concern sent out mis- 
leading statements early in August that 
only about 50 per cent of the range lamb 
crop had been contracted. Probably this 
particular agency was ignorant of the facts, 
but its purpose was obvious. Traders who 
failed to get contracts at the favorable 
period made strenuous and mendacious 
effort to bear the market until they could 
load up. Fortunately too much reliable 
information is on tap now-a-days to make 
it possible to put such a desperate stunt 
over. On this occasion the disciples of 
Ananias did not get away with it. 

The feeders’ association organization 
recently effected has attracted consider- 
able attention. Such a movement was 
needed and properly conducted would fill 
a long-felt want, but if any one in that 
sphere of activity has the slightest idea 
that prices can be determined by resolu- 
tion, he is riding for a fall. The Three 
Tailors of Tooley Street will be remem- 
bered in connection with similar effort. 
It simply can’t be did. 

Signing ’em up is not to derided, if 
done in a practical way, but any effort to 
put over an empirical scheme is preor- 
dained to failure. Even if the project had 
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a legal basis, it is doubtful if it would pre- 
vent individualism from asserting itsel! 
The little fellow with his name on the 
dotted line would naturally be suspicious 
of his competitor on a larger scale and 
unlikely to let him grab all the lambs 
while he was sitting around like a bump 
on a log with a prospect of grabbing the 
short end of the stick. In his present 
dilemma, the owner of a big western feed 
lot has apparently but one alternative and 
that is feed fewer lambs. Better reduce 
volume than operate at a loss as was the 
case last winter. The most effective meth- 
od of restraining the aviating tendency 
of feeding lamb values is to buy less. The 
disastrous $14 feeder market of last fall 
was the inevitable result of grab. 

All I have tried to do this season is 
forecast what the market would do and 
all I had to go by was knowledge of corn- 
belt feeders’ needs. They made money last 
winter, while the Colorado man was losing. 

The feed situation in the cornbelt is one 
responsible factor. Western lambs cost- 
ing $14 @ 14.50 in August can be grazed 
down in price and then thrown into corn- 
fields to make cheap ga:ns and work on 
the farm. In Indiana the western lamb 
enables them to grow and harvest at no 
expense two crops, soy beans and corn, 
make cheap gains and fertilize the soil, 
a condition that makes first cost of lambs 
unimportant, provided 
bought within reason. 
first cost for the gain. 


During the first week of August light 
feeding lambs stopped at $13.85 on the 
Chicago market, the bulk making $12.75 
@ 13.85. The second week found the mar- 
ket husky with a somewhat healthier 
undertone, the top going to $13.90 and 
the bulk selling at $12.50 @ 13.85, which 
included a sprinkling of heavy lambs at 
the former figure, scarcity prompting feed- 
ers to take more weight. The third week 
demand boosted prices, the top going to 
$14.50 and the bulk selling at $13.50 @ 
14.25. During the last full week it was 
a runaway market despite a decided in- 
crease in receipts both at Chicago and the 
Missouri River, the top going to $14.65 
and the bulk selling at a range of $13.25 
@ 14.65, a considerable number of big 
lambs going to the country. 


they can be 
All they ask is 
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THE MONTANA RAM SALE 
One thousand rams were sold on the 


Montana State Fair Grounds at Helena, 
on September 8 and 9, at an average of 
$42 per head. The sale was arranged and 
managed by Murray Stebbins, secretary 
of the Montana Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. Colonel Dwight Lincoln was auc- 
tioneer. 

A top price of $235 was made on a 
yearling Rambouillet ram bred and sold 
by the Montana State College. The top 
price of $60 on Rambouillet range rams 
was received for a pen of ten head con- 
signed by J. H. Seely and Sons of Utah. 
Although Hampshire demand was _ less 
strong than that for Rambouillets several 
pens of yearlings and lambs brought good 
prices for the Mt. Haggin Laid and Live 
Stock Co., which concern, along with the 
Wood Live Stock Co. and J. L. Swing 
furnished the Hampshire offerings. 

The Rambouillets were consigned by 
Williams and Pauly, C. E. Syme, A, Bon- 
net, A. H. Stewart, O. A. Schulz and Son, 
Louis Clark, J. H. Seely & Sons, Arnett 
and Waddell, and Deer Lodge Farms Co. 

One hundred Rambouillet yearling 
ewes consigned by Williams and Pauly 
averaged slightly under $40 per head. 


THE TEXAS SALE 
The August issue of the National Wool 


Grower erroneously reported that the top 
ram at the Texas sale at Del Rio on July 
27-29, was consigned by W. C. Pendle- 
ton of Parowan, Utah. The complete re- 
port of this sale as printed in the Sheep 
and Goat Raisers’ Magazine does not 
show the individual sales, but we under- 
stand that the top was $460 paid for a 
Rambouillet ram entered by Bullard 
Bros. of Woodland, Calif., and purchased 
by Patterson and Reick of Roosevelt, 
Texas. 

A total of 653 Rambouillet rams, in- 
cluding 33 single studs, sold at an average 
price of $49.75. The consignments came 
from California, Utah, Ohio, Kansas and 
Texas. 

An Angora goat sold by T. C. Hampton 
of Rocksprings Texas, to David Cooper 
of Leakey, Texas, brought $300, the high 
Price in that section. In all 154 goats 
were sold at an average of $50.80. This 


total, it is estimated, included twenty 
singles. 
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THE IDAHO RAM SALE AND 
MID-YEAR MEETING 


The ram sale conducted by the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association at Filer, Idaho, 
on August 18, included a total of 1053 
head, mainly Hampshires. The top price 
of the sale, $425, was paid for a Hamp- 
shire stud ram consigned by Robert Bla- 
stock of Filer and purchased by E. J. 
Konrad of Heyburn. The Wood Live 
Stock Company of Spencer, Idaho, bought 
the next two high-priced rams from the 
Thousand Springs Farm at $375 and 
$275. H.L. Finch of Soda Springs also 
sold the Wood Live Stock Company a 
stud ram for $250. The average price on 
the single Hampshire stud rams was $157; 
the average on those sold in pens, $52.09. 
The top in the range pens was $62.50; the 
average $34.41. Ram lambs of this breed 
sold in pens averaged $30.39. Registered 
Hampshire ewes sold at an average price 
of $17.72. 

In the Suffolk division, the top was 
$140, paid by Laidlaw & Brockie of Mul- 
doon for a University of Idaho stud ram. 
The average on the single studs was 
$103.75; on the range pens $60. 

Only one single stud Rambouillet ram 
was sold. It brought $100. A pen of five 
range Rambouillet rams sold at $40 a 
head. 


In the evening of the day of the sale 
the mid-year banquet meeting of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association was held 
at Twin Falls. President T. C. Bacon 
acted as toastmaster for the evening and 
a number of interesting talks were given 
on what the association could do for the 
industry in Idaho and what it could ac- 
complish for its members in co-operative 
work with other industries, particularly 
the railroads. The wool situation was 
also discussed and some suggestions of- 
fered along the line of publicity for the 
sheepman. President Bacon reviewed the 
work of the association during the first 
seven months of the year and outlined its 
policies on future endeavors. He stated 
that among the big accomplishments had 
been the reduction in freight rates ob- 
tained for Idaho men, the reduced price 
of stock salt and the improvement se- 
cured in conditions at different stock 
yards used by the sheepmen of the state. 
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A. M. Geary, rate attorney for the as- 
sociation, spoke on freight rate matters; 
R. E. Shepherd of Jerome, discussed the 
value of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank to sheepmen; James Farmer of Bliss 
reported the progress made by the asso- 
ciation in improving conditions at the 
stock yards; and J. L. Driscoll led the dis- 
cussion on “Do We Want a Concentra- 
tion Rate,” which resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee of three,—Mr. Dris- 
coll, President Bacon and Secretary Mc- 
Lean—to make a decision in regard to the 
matter. 





THE LIVE STOCK SHOW AT THE 
SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


The live-stock show at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Philadelphia sched- 
uled for the week of September 12-19, has 
2868 animals entered by 237 exhibitors. 
Dairy cattle, beef cattle, horses, sheep and 
swine are to be shown. In the sheep sec- 
tion 693 entries have been made by 53 
breeders. Merinos and Shropshires head 
the list in number consigned, but prac- 
tically every breed will have representa- 
tives. The exhibitors of Rambouillets 
are C. S. Arn, Kenton, Ohio; Joseph Bar- 
ron, Slippery Rock, Pa., Ellis Brothers, 
Molino, Mo., J. B. Herd & Son, East Lib- 
erty, Ohio; W. A. Lovett, Janesville, 
Ohio; and J. M. Shaw & Son, Peoria, 
Ohio. 





PLATEAU VALLEY (COLORADO) 
ORGANIZATION FORMED 


Sheepmen of Plateau Valley, Colorado, 
and those grazing sheep under permit on 
the Grand Mesa National Forest recently 
organized an association to be known as 
the Plateau Valley Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association. The main objects of 
the organization, in addition to the gen- 
eral protection and promotion of the in- 
dustry, are “to secure equitable and just 
legislation and grazing regulations; and 
to work in cooperation with the Forest 
Service and other stock growers’ associa- 
tions in the valley for the protection and 
economical use of all products of the 
national forests.” Mr. George LaGrange 
was chosen as president of the new asso- 
ciation and J. Frank Clifton as secretary- 
treasurer, with Collbran, Colorado, as 
general headquarters. 
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SHEEP SHOW AT CLOVERDALE, 
CALIFORNIA 


Sheepmen of Marin, Sonoma, and Lake 
counties, California, held a sheep and wool 
The af- 
fair, which was handled by the farm bu- 


exhibit the latter part of June. 


reaus of those counties, under the direct 
supervision of C. E. Humbert, was such 
- a decided success that it is likely to become 
an annual event. Most of the sheep en- 
tered came from Sonoma County. In 
addition to the ‘home-grown’ sheep, F. 
H. Russell of Wakeman, Ohio, exhibited 
a bunch of his Delaine-Merinos, which 
received very high commendation. One of 
his rams won first place in the yearling 
class and another was champion in the 
two-year-olds. 





COMMISSION UNFAVORABLE TO 
EXTENSION CRATER LAKE 
NATIONAL PARK 


The Commission on National Park and 
Forest Co-ordination appointed by Presi- 
dent Coolidge to study at first hand any 
proposed changes in national park 
boundaries and make recommendations 
to Congress on the information obtained, 
has made several such investigations this 
summer. In the August Wool Grower 
the hearing held by this commission in 
San Francisco in regard to the proposed 
enlargement of Yosemite Park was re- 
ported. Shortly after this three meetings 
were held in Oregon to discuss with those 
interested the suggested inclusion of the 
Diamond Lake area in Crater Lake Na- 
tional Park. At the hearing at Diamond 
Lake on August 5, President K. G. 
Warner and Secretary Hugh Sproat of-the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association, pre- 
sented the protests of the sheepmen to the 
proposition. While comparatively few 
sheep graze in the territory under consid- 
eration, it was felt that if this addition 
were allowed without protestation, the 
boundaries of other national parks in that 
section might be increased. According to 
report the commission decided to recom- 
mend that Diamond Lake should not be 
included in Crater Lake National Park. 
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RANCHMEN’S ROUNDUP AT TEXAS 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


The Wool Grower is indebted to Prof. 
J. M. Jones, chief of the division of 
range animal husbandry at the Texas 
Experiment Station, for a most interest- 
ing and instructive report of the second 
annual Texas Ranchmen’s Roundup held 
at the ranch experiment station, Sonora, 
August 17th and 18th. Unfortunately, 
the demands for space in this issue make 
it impossible to include the instructive 
summaries of the addresses delivered at 
the roundup in the form reported. In 
later issues of the Wool Grower, Prof. 
Jones will take up the subjects discussed 
at the roundup and explain in some de- 
tail the results of the investigations of 
the station as reported by the speakers. 

West Texas ranchmen and their fam- 
ilies, some two thousand in number, as- 
sembled at the Ranch Experiment Station 
in Southwestern Texas August 17 and 18, 
upon the occasion of the Second Annual 
Roundup for the purpose of learning in 
a first-hand manner something of the ac- 
complishments of the State Ranch Experi- 
ment Station during the past year. 

The Ranch Station is located in the 
center of the Edwards Plateau and about 
75 miles from the nearest railroad. The 
weather was ideal and all roads leading 
to the station were in splendid condition. 
All guests came prepared to camp as hous- 
ing facilities at the station are entirely 
inadequate for such a large gathering. A 
number of ranchmen traveled more than 
200 miles to attend this important West 
Texas function. Professor and Mrs. E. 
L. Potter of the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, who have been touring the range 
country this summer, made the long trip 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico, in order to 
take advantage of this splendid opportun- 
ity to learn something of the range live 
stock problems in the Southwest and the 
methods of coping with them. 

The Ranch Experiment Station (offici- 
ally designated as Substation No. 14) was 
established in 1915 at the earnest solicita- 
tion of the Angora goat and sheep raisers 
of Southwest Texas. It was the first range 
livestock experiment station to be estab- 
lished in the United States, and probably 
the first station in the world to be estab- 
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lished primarily for the study of the An- 
gora goat. The Ranch Station comprises 
some 3500 acres or approximately 5% 
sections of rough grazing land in Sutton 
and Edward counties. Two adjoining 
sections of land are under lease at the pres- 
ent time. These holdings are stocked with 
219 cattle, 1500 sheep and lambs, and 
about 700 Angora goats, all livestock being 
utilized in active project work. Live- 
stock diseases, breeding experiments, range 
plants and carrying capacities, which are 
among the subjects under investigation 
at the station, were among the important 
topics of discussion at the Second Annual 
Roundup. 


Acting Director A. B. Connor of the 
Experiment Station presided during the 
meetings and introduced the following 
speakers: Dr. J. L. Lush of the Ani- 
mal Husbandry Department of the A. & 
M. College; President R. M. Kleberg, of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rais- 
ers Association; President T. O. Walton 
of the A. & M. College; Prof. J. M. Jones; 
F. C. Bishopp, entomologist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture; C. B. Den- 
am, president of the board of directors 
of the National Live Stock Producers 
Association; G. W. Barnes, beef cattle 
specialist of the Extension Service of the 
A. & M. College; L. P. Gabbard, chief of 
the Division of Farm and Ranch Econ- 
omics of the station; V. L. Cory, station 
botanist; Dr. H. Schmidt, chief of the 
Division of Veterinary Science of the A. 
& M. College; Dr. D. H. Bennett, veter- 
inarian for the staton; and Superintend- 
ent E. W. Thomas of the station who ex- 
plained briefly some of the functions of 
the station. Interesting talks were also 
made by President T. A. Kincaid of the 
Texas Wool Growers Association; Captain 
H. W. Rieck of Roosevelt; E. B. Spiller, 
secretary of the state cattle association; 
and Prof. E. L. Potter of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural College. 

Very interesting demonstrations were 
given in meat canning and sheep and goat 
judging and other forms of entertain- 
ment included an inspection of the sta- 
tion’s flocks, the showing of educational 
films, a barbecue, etc. Altogether it was 
a good meeting and exemplified the great 
good that can be accomplished as a re- 
sult of team work. 
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RANGE AND MARKET TRADE IN LAMBS 


CHICAGO 


Reasonable stability appears to have 
camped in the August sheep market. 
Nobody is kicking audibly. Fat lambs 
at $14 @ 14.50 per hundredweight are 
paying out. Allowing $2.50 per hundred- 
weight for the pelt, cost is cut to $12 on a 
top lamb. Dressing 50 per cent enables 
the killer to sell the carcass at 26 to 27 
cents per pound on the Atlantic seaboard 
and hold the money together. Anything 
over this is velvet and it is the nap that 
counts. Looking up precedent the lamb 
market has done a good stunt; fat sheep 
trade ran into squally weather due to hot 
weather and a few more fat ewes. Verily 
the American consumer has little use for 
heavy mutton. 


During the first week of August the 
top on fat lambs was $14.70; the bulk 
selling at $13.75 @ 14.50. Rangers hit 
the top, the bulk of the fat western lambs 
going to killers at $14 @ 14.50. The 
top on natives was $14.50, the pick sell- 
ing at $13.75 @ 14.25 with culls at $10 
@ 10.50. Bulk of feeding lambs sold at 
$12.75 @ 13.85 with a $13.85 top. Top 
yearlings $12; bulk, $11 @ 12. Top 
ewes $7.85;, bulk, $6 @ 7.50. 

Second week: Top lambs, $14.45; bulk 
of all $13.50 @ 14.25. Top westerns 14.50; 
bulk, $13.75 @ $14.40. Top natives 
$14.40; bulk, $13.25 @ 13.90 with culls 
at $9 @ 9.50. Feeding lambs, top $13.90; 
bulk $12.50 @ 13.85. Yearling wethers, 
top $11.50; bulk $10.50 @ 11.25. Fat 
ewes, top $7.75; bulk $6.50 @ 7.50. 


Third week: Top lambs, $14.95; bulk, 
$13.75 @ 14.25. Top westerns, $14.95; 
bulk, $14 @ 14.50. Top natives, $14.65; 
bulk, $13.75 @ 14.25; culls, $9 @ 9.50. 
Top feeding lambs, $14.50; bulk, $13.50 
@ 14.25. Yearling wethers, top, $11.50; 
bulk, $10 @ 11.50. Fat ewes, top $7.50; 
bulk, $5.50 @ 7. 

Fourth week: Top lambs $15.40; bulk, 
$14.50 @ $15.25. Top westerns, $15.25; 
bulk, $14.65 @ 15.25. Top natives, $15.40; 
bulk, $14.50 @ 15; culls, $9.50 @ 10. 
Top feeding lambs, $14.65; bulk, $13.25 
@ 14.65. Top yearling wethers $12.50; 


bulk, $11.50 @ 12.50. Top fat ewes, $7; 
bulk $5.50 @ 6.50. 

The late August market was a sprightly 
affair. A salesman who went on his va- 
cation about the middle of the month 
returned to find everything in the lamb 
line selling $1 to $1.50 per hundredweight 
higher. One reason for the healthy fin- 
ish was a decided increase in the propor- 
tion of thin lambs carried by the western 
run, which was a bullish factor as feeders 
were in buying mood and killers were 
unable to be so finicky concerning fat 
stock. An occasional eastern order for 
a few cars of fat lambs was beneficent 
as it injected competition on fat stock: so 
far as feeders were concerned, at no time 
was there lack of competition. During 
the last week of August 75 per cent of 
the supply of western lambs the first 
three days were feeders; at Chicago fifty 
per cent went to the country. This forced 
packers to buy lambs that feeders were 
able to get to without competition the 
previous week. Even the much discredi- 
ted buck lamb, usually the cause of com- 
plaint at this season, got by, sorting being 
light as is always the case when killers 
buy for numbers. Taking one thing with 
another, it has been a rattling good, but 
somewhat uneventful market, so far as 
lambs, both fat and feeder, are concerned, 
but fat sheep have gone over the bumps. 
They can use a few big carcasses, but the 
line between sufficiency and excess is 
very finely drawn, 

Fat lambs crossed the $15 line late in 
August in somewhat emphatic manner. 
There is a feeling in trade circles that 
prices are high enough and that any fur- 
ther advance will find a logical sequence 
in a violent reaction when the public balks 
at paying high prices for dressed meat, 
which it invariably does. A high market 
is necessarily erratic and it is the resul- 
tant wide fluctuations that arouse criti- 
cism. A brief period of short supplies of 
fat lambs would cause a skyrocket market. 

The feeder end of the trade is more 
stable as feeders have definite ideas of 
what they will pay and let the stuff alone 
when the market gets away from them, 


while killers must keep meat on their 
shelves regardless of what it costs. 

Breeding ewes are scarce, but the prices 
are high enough to repress investment. 
Kentucky was pretty well filled up during 
August but a lot of good ewes are wanted 
on cornbelt account. Yearlings, weighing 
105 pounds, sold as high as $13.50 per 
hundredweight late in August. 

Dressed trade has been healthy right 
along. At Chicago choice 30 to 42-pound 
carcasses are selling at $29 @ 31 per 
hundredweight; good at $26 @ 28. All 
weights of medium quality lamb carcasses 
are quoted at $24 @ 26; common $20 
(@ 23. Fat ewe carcasses, common to 
good, are worth $9 to $15. At eastern 
markets prices are on a parity with Chi- 
cago, New York quoting choice handy- 
weight lambs up to $31; common at $18, 
which indicates the range. Philadelphia 
has been the highest market, quoting light 
lamb carcasses up to $32. Healthy dress- 
ed trade conditions are decidedly encour- 
aging, not only from the standpoint of 
the breeder, but the feeder, and have un- 
doubtedly stimulated cornbelt investment 
in thin western lambs. 

Summer features of the trade may be 
summarized thusly: 

Narrow fluctuations, reasonable stabil- 
ity and fair competition on fat lambs. 

A steadily broadening outlet for feed- 
ing lambs at advancing prices. 

Aversion to heavy lambs by feeders, but 
a disposition to take them at a reason- 
able discount. 

No excess supply of native lambs des- 
pite forecasting to that effect. 

Narrow demand for fat ewes on kill- 
ing account, but a broad outlet for all 
kinds of breeding ewes from short mouths 
to yearlings. 

Unpopularity of aged grass-fat western 
ewes and big sloppy native ewes. 

Market prospects appear to be: 

A healthy demand for fat lambs, na- 
tive and western, right along. 

Early cessation of supply of fat west- 
ern lambs and a good reception for the 
early movement of western stock now in 
the preparation stage in cornbelt pastures. 
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Steady and orderly marketing of the compared to what fat lambs are now bring- 


crop of western lambs now going into the 
hands of farmer feeders, in contrast to 
the weather-interrupied movement of last 
fall which prevented Colorado feeders 
from topping out and largely 
responsible for a February to April accum- 
ulation of overweight lambs. 

A more cordial reception of big lambs 
by killers this year than last because they 
will not be so numerous. 

J. E. Poole. 
OMAHA 

The lamb market developed into largely 
a feeder affair during August and, par- 
ticularly in the latter half, packers were 
obliged to sit on the fence until the feeder 
buyers had taken their pick. Some idea 
of the situation may be gained when it 
is shown that total receipts of sheep and 
lambs on this market in August were 
388,327 head, which is 100,000 more than 
were received in August last year and 
stands as the largest August run since 
1921; and that of this number, 204,724 
head, or more than half, went back to the 
country as feeders. 

It is estimated that only 25 to 40 per 
cent of the month’s run consisted of 
lambs really suitable for slaughter. There 
was, however, an urgent demand for 
feeders throughout the month and, in 
spite of the large number on sale, supplies 
at no time proved burdensome; in fact, 
demand seemed to be one jump ahead of 
supplies right along and this situation re- 
sulted in an advance of fully 75 cents on 
this class of stuff for the month. 

This broadening in demand was be- 
ginning to show itself toward the close 
of July and was accelerated greatly by 
plentiful rains throughout most of the corn 
belt. It was particularly evident in lowa 
and Illinois, where there are prospects 
for an abundance of feed, and where the 
majority of feeders have been shipped. On 
more than one occasion feeder lambs sold 
right along with the fats and there were 
several days when they commanded a 
premium over the killer lambs. 

Such a condition carries one back to 
a year ago, when the same situation pre- 
vailed. At present choice, handyweight 
feeders are selling up to $14.15, with others 
on down the line to $13.25 and under. 
This looks like a lot of money for them 


was 


ing. Last year considerable money was 
lost on high-priced feeders and it must 
take a lot of optimism for the farmer and 
feeder in the corn belt to go out again 
this year and buy at the present prices. 

That this optimism is not altogether 
justified seems to be brought out by re- 
cent inquiry among local commission men. 
The general opinion is that prices for 
both fat and feeder lambs will go lower 
if anything during September. More 
than one expressed the belief that fat 
lambs will work down to the $13.50 mark 
or lower before the month is out and this 
would mean a proportionate slump in the 
feeder market. 

Another thing to be considered is the 
fact that there has been very little con- 
tracting reported on the ranges to date. 
This means a larger number of feeders 
will be sold on eastern markets, with a 
consequent bearish influence on prices. 
Not only does it appear that the propor- 
tion of feeders will be larger, but indica- 
tions point to a considerably larger run 
in general for September this year than the 
same month last year. Of course, if de- 
mand continues at its present pace, prices 
would probably hold up in good shape 
but there is nothing to make one believe 
that it will, at least for lambs at their 
present prices. There will no doubt be 
an active demand all month but it is not 
expected to be as intense as it has been 
lately and it is thought that prices called 
for on future orders will be lower. 

With the comparatively small number 
of lambs left to the packer trade, com- 
petition was keen among buyers, especially 
during the last half of the month. The 
first two weeks witnessed a continuation of 
the slump that started in July but this 
was halted abruptly and prices advanced 
steadily until the last two days. At this 
point the top price of $14.85 was reached 
but a sharp reaction set in during the 
final two days and the choicest fat range 
lambs closed at $14.00 @ 14.15. Native 
lambs paralleled closely the trend of wes- 
tern stock and sold up to $14.50, but 
final sales were at $13.75 @ 14.00 for 
the best kinds. The few fed shorn lambs 
received went up to $13.75 during the 
month but dropped to $13.50 on the close. 

Prices for fat stock during the next 
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thirty days will depend to some extent 
on the feeder situation, as well as on sup- 
plies. Late reports from the range coun- 
try are that there will be slightly more 
fat lambs coming from now on, propor- 
tionately speaking. As mentioned previ- 
ously, prospects are for a larger total 
run and any increase in the percentage 
of killer lambs would tend to lower prices 
in this class. Any let-up in the demand 
for feeders would also serve to bear down 
on fat lamb prices. On the other hand, 
if this demand continues as it has lately, 
fat lambs would have a fair chance of 
holding their own, or at least not suffer 
any drastic reductions. 


The supply of mature stock has increas- 
ed considerably of late and packer demand 
for such has again grown rather indiffer- 
ent, resulting in a decline of 50 and 75 
cents in fat ewes for the month. On the 
final rounds choice ewes sold for slaugh- 
ter up to $6.35. The majority of the 
ewes carrying flesh have been going to the 
country for breeding purposes and one- 
year breeders are at present selling at 
$6.50 @ 7.50, while younger ewes, with 
good mouths, are quoted on up the line 
to $10.50, depending on age and quality. 
Feeding ewes have been in active demand 
and choice kinds sold on the close at 
$5.50 @ 6.50. Present indications, how- 
ever, are that both breeders and feeders 
will work lower during the coming month. 

K. H. Kittoe 
KANSAS CITY 


August lamb prices closed 15 cents 
higher than they opened the month. In 
the second week they had dipped below 
the 14-cent level but rallied promptly 
and most of the time held above the 
July average, covering a price movement 
of only 50 cents. The highest point was 
reached on August 26 when range lambs 
sold at $14.90. On the thirtieth the top 
was $14.80, and the 3lst, $14.40, so that 
the close was about 50 cents under the 
month’s high point but slightly above 
the average for the month. 

For the thirty-day period the trade in 
lambs was satisfactory and developed un- 
usual strength, especially in view of the 
fact that Government estimates on the 
available supply were bearish and the 
weather was dry and unusually hot. 
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Killing demand in Kansas City, however, 
was maintained at large volume. Native 
lambs were fairly well cleaned up in 
July and the run in August was not 
largeenough tomake any competition with 
range lambs which got under way and 
made up the bulk of the supply after the 
middle of August. Contrary to expecta- 
tions the western lambs received thus 
far have required little or no sorting and 
killers have been taking them straight. 
Most of the fat lambs came from Utah, 
Colorado and Idaho, and they sold at 
practically the same price range. Weights 
were 70 to 84 pounds, the offering showing 
good condition. 

The closing break in the market is 
regarded by some as indicating lower 
prices for September. Receipts in the 
next forty days will be heavy. It is 
also understood that the per cent of fat 
lambs will diminish and the per cent of 
feeding lambs increase. The United 
States Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that available supplies of western 
lambs in the last four months of 1926 
will be considerably larger than in the 
same months last year. 

The market for fat lambs is fairly prom- 
ising. Killers have bought freely and 
while total receipts of lambs may increase 
from now on, the decrease in the per cent 
fat enough for slaughter will not be above 
killer’s needs. It is also probable that the 
runs of fat range lambs may be of shorter 
duration than some expect and in that 
event the late market for the proper 
weight lambs will rule higher. 

Fat sheep sold fairly well early in Aug- 
ust but after the middle of the month 
old ewes were sharply lower, and the 
supply of yearlings and wethers was not 
large enough to test values. Old ewes 
were offered freely and sold at $4.50 to 
$6.75, compared with $5.25 to $7.25 
late in July. These were the old cull 
ewes, fairly fat, but beyond the breeding 
line. Where salesmen could sort out a 
few head, young enough for stock pur- 
poses they turned them readily at $8.00 
to $12.50 a hundred pounds. 

Prices for feeding lambs ranged from 
$12.50 to $14.00 a few sorted bunches 
higher. Receipts were not large enough 
to meet demand nor to invite the full buy- 
ing strength to open up. Some consider 
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lambs above 13 cents too high to winter 
feed and are holding back believing that 
September and October prices will be 
lower. Taking the country over, feeders 
are breaking away from their expressed 
intentions of not paying over 12 cents a 
pound for thin lambs at central markets. 
It now looks as if the next sixty days will 
see the market fairly well established on 
the 13-cent basis. Early feeders in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, lowa, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio are fairly well filled up with 
60 to 65 pound lambs, and this will tend 
to cut down the outlet in northern sec- 
tions in the next ninety days. Colorado, 
Kansas and western Nebraska have 
bought comparatively few thin lambs, 
and have practically none under contract. 
Unless feeders are bought at lower prices 
than are indicated at the present time 
it will require a 15-cent market for them 
to clear at a profit next winter. 

August receipts in Kansas City were 
152,099, or 15,000 larger than in the same 
month 1925. This supply came from 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, Nev- 
ada, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, and the 
states adjoining this market. Utah, 
Colorado and Idaho contributed the bulk 
of the run in the latter half of the month. 
Total receipts for the eight months were 
1,065,798, compared with 946,451 in the 
same period last year. 

C. M. Pipkin. 
DENVER 

Fat lamb prices held up well during 
the month of August. Opening at $13.75 
for best lambs at Denver the market went 
down to $13.30 by August 17. Steady ad- 
vances carried prices to $14.50 for tops on 
August 28, but last day declines brought 
the tops to $13.85 on the closing session. 

Feeding lambs sold as high as $13.65 
during the month but at the close the 
best grades were selling at around $13. 
Eastern feeder buyers are taking most of 
the feeder lambs offered at Denver thus 
far as the the Colorado and other wes- 
tern feeders have not yet started their 
buying. Feed is abundant in all sections 
of Colorado where lamb feeding is done 
on an extensive scale, however, and it is 
anticipated that large buying for Colo- 
rado account will be made later. The 
question of price is one of. contention 
between buyer and seller. Colorado feeders 
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have set their pegs at around 8 to 8% 
cents on the range for lambs. That they 
are not going to be able to buy at these 
figures, however, is the opinion of many. 
With a big feed crop, and equipment at 
hand to feed lambs, the opinion is general 
that they will feed even if they have to 
pay somewhat more than this price. 

Because of the fact that practically no 
contracting has been done, indications 
are that western feeders will purchase 
their lambs at Denver this fall and win- 
ter, and a big trade is anticipated here 
until late in the season. 

W. N. Fulton. 
ST. JOSEPH 

Sheep receipts for August, 1926, were 
108,817 compared with 90,874 last month 
and 71,920 for August, 1925. About 
two-thirds of receipts were westerns, Idaho 
being the largest contributor, with Colo- 
rado, Nevada and Oregon furnishing a 
fair supply. The market was in good 
shape throughout the month and fat lambs 
are 25 and 35 cents higher than a month 
ago. Bulk of rangers sold during the 
month at $14.00 @ 14.25, with the high 
point at $14.85 and the closing top at 
$14.35. Feeding lambs were in good de- 
mand and closed 50 cents higher, bulk of 
good selling at $13.75 the latter part ot 
the month. Native lambs closed the month 
with best at $13.50. Aged sheep close 
75 @ $1.00 lower. Good ewes were $6.00 
(@ 6.50 on the close, wethers $8.00 and 
yearlings $10.50. There was a good de- 
mand for breeding ewes at all times, 
sales ranging up to $10.00. 

H. H. Madden. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF MONTANA 
ASSOCIATION TO ITS MEMBERS 





There is a feed shortage in southeas- 
tern Montana and several ranchers in 
that territory want to move to winter 
feed and range. The Montana Wool 
Growers Association wants to render every 
possible service to these ranchers in lo- 
cating supplies of feed and winter range 
for them. If sheepmen who have feed to sell 
or know of feed and winter range for sale 
will write the Montana Association at 
Helena, Montana, giving the kind and 
quantity of feed, the price, and feeding 
arrangements, the information will be 
sent on to the sheepmen needing it. 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By H. A. KIDDER 


Manufacturers have come into the mar- 
ket in the closing days of August, evi- 
dently anticipating the popular date of 
Labor Day when the better business was 
to be expected. Incidently it may be 
said that their action may have been pre- 
cipitated by a fear that the better selec- 
tion of wool might be gathered in by 
competitors, and it is also possible that 
the situation held an element of dan- 
ger, in that prices might move up a little. 

It is claimed that one concern has 
been buying steadily and heavily for 
several weeks, taking over such wools 
as the owners were willing to part with 
at bargain prices. There was of course a 
limit to available supplies on any such 
low basis, but buying has continued to 
follow the market, even though there is 
now less disposition on the part of the 
wool trade to cut prices. It is clear that 
the big fellow no longer has the field 
to himself. Other manufacturers have 
come into the market recently and one 
after another they have become active. 

Yet the market appears to be rather 
“spotty,”’ not all the big houses sharing 
in the current movement. Reasons for 
this are to be found in the fact that some 
of the houses made an early turnover 
while there competitors were sitting back 
waiting for the demand to improve. Now 
they are quiet, while others are taking 
up the game. Notwithstanding the un- 
evenness of the distribution of the busi- 
is believed that the total sales 
for the month of August ran into mil- 
lions of pounds. 

This is encouraging as far as it goes. 
What is lacking is a definite upward 
trend to wool values. It is true that 
some holders are tryng to advance 
prices, but with only the most indifferent 
success. Manufacturers are very stren- 
uous in their opposition to any advance, 
as they claim that they can not do busi- 
ness profitably if their raw material is 
to cost them more. They have been 
obliged to figure very closely in pricing 
their goods, and the claim is repeatedly 
heard that the only way they can make 


ness, it 


any money is by being assured of capac- 
ity production. Some of the larger mills 
claim to be doing this, and this is thought 
to be at the bottom of some of the 
recent heavy buying. 

The other side of the shield has a dis- 
couraging feature, particularly to those 
to have been hopefully looking forward 
to a material advance in wool values. 
Even the most optimistic do not claim 
that the market has any more than re- 
turned to the June level; hardly that in 
some cases. It makes a vast difference 
as to the attitude of the observer. Ac- 
tual sales are one thing, and the prices 
hoped for at some future time are quite 
another. For instance, millions of 
pounds of Territory wool has been sold 
recently, but in no case have the extreme 
figures quoted in some quarters been 
reached. 

Naturally there has been a keen desire 
to see higher prices prevail, especially on 
the part of those who have found it 
difficult to make a living on the cur- 
rent turnover. Desire of this kina, how- 
ever well-founded does not make a mar- 
ket or establish prices. Hence it is con- 
sidered better for all hands to look 
the situation squarely in the face. Buyers 
will operate freely at the price levels re- 
cently prevailing. This has been suffi- 
ciently proved. Just how far they may 
be willing to follow the market is an up- 
ward swing remains to be demonstrated. 
Their claim is that low prices must con- 
tinue to prevail or the volume of orders 
for goods may be materially curtailed 
and the present narrow line of profit 
be completely wiped out. 


Bulk of the recent trading has been in 
Territory and Texas wools, with fleeces, 
pulled and foreign sorts selling more 
moderately. Some of the houses report 
their recent sales as covering something 
of everything they have in stock. The 
strong opening of the Sydney auction 
sales on the last day of August has had 
a strengthening effect on the Boston mar- 
ket, though prices were practically about 
the same as at the close of the previous 
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season. Cabled quotations were about on 
a parity with this market, where similar 
wools can be bought on about the Syd- 
ney basis for wools that could not ar- 
rive here under six weeks or two months. 

American buyers are doing very little 
in Sydney, as the early wools are burry 
and not of the class usually attractive 
to the mills here. Japan was the princi- 
pal buyer, with Germany also buying 
freely and Yorkshire moderately. The 
Australian season will not get under way 
fully until late in September, when the 
opening sale is to held at Melbourne, 
though sales are to be held at Adelaide 
and Brisbane somewhat earlier. So long 
as Summer Street is willing to sell its 
holdings of both foreign and domestic 
wools on the present low price; level, there 
does not seem to be much chance for 
active operations by American buyers in 
Australia. 

The next foreign happening of mo- 
ment, that might possibly have a serious 
effect upon this market, will be when the 
fifth series of the London wool sales for 
1926 opens, September 14. The probable 
attitude of French buyers is then expect- 
ed to be more clearly defined, something 
which was apparently lacking at the Syd- 
ney opening. France was a large factor 
in the auctions in London and the Col- 
onies last season, and many think that 
her cooperaton will be needed to main- 
tain prices at present levels. 

The present situation in domestic wools 
is an anomalous one, in that there is a 
distinct cleavage as to whether it is likely 
to be profitable to carry present stocks 
indefinitely in the expectation of materi- 
ally higher prices later. In spite of the 
fact that recent sales have shown a very 
small margin of profit, in some cases so 
little that the seller has barely been able 
to get his overhead out of the transac- 
tion, there has been free selling by many 
different factors. It is hard to see how 
there can possibly be any greater amount 
of faith in the future with sales running 
as large as they have done for several 
weeks. Yet nearly everybody has a good 
word to say for the future, even though 
for financial or other reasuns they clect 
to sell. 

When the observer tries to analyze the 
situation he is confronted by the possi- 
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bility of getting from different sections 
of the trade all kinds of prices. Some 
recent quotations have run as high as 
$1.15 to $1.17 for strictly fine combing. 
This grade which appears in the Gov- 
ernment reports is something never heard 
in actual practice in the Summer Street 
houses. What is evidently meant is fine 
staple wool. Some dealers no longer 
make this grade, as the proportion of 
really fine staple in Territory wool is 
much less than formerly was the case. 

Most wool houses now quote fine and 
fine medium staple, and for this grade 
today’s quotation is not over $1.10 to 
$1.12, clean, and most of the actual 
sales of late have been made at not over 
$1.10. It takes a pretty good lot of wool 
to bring that figure. Possibly if a buyer 
should insist upon having strictly fine 
staple he could get it — in very restric- 
ted volume — for which he would have 
to pay a fancy price. 

Owing to the unfavorable conditions 
with which they have been confronted 
during the past year, manufacturers have 
been drifting rapidly towards the use of 
shorter wools. It is a common expres- 
sion of late that they seem io be more 
interested in French combing wools, than 
those of longer staple. Good wools of 
this description have been selling at $1 
to $1.05, and appear to be in plentiful 
supply at these figures, though some hold- 
ers have very recently been trying to 
get a little more, up to $1.08 to $1.10 in 
some cases. These prices for both French 
combing and the longer staple lots are 
based on actual sales as far as possible 
and are not quoted with any desire to 
either advance or depress the market. 

Medium Territory wools have contin- 
ued to show up well compared with the 
finer grades. Holders of these wools have 
been able to mark up prices about two 
cents the clean pound recently. Sales are 
now being made at 90 to 92 cents for 
three-eighths-bloods and 80 to 82 cents 
for quarter-bloods. Both worsted and 
knitting mills have been taking these 
Wools, their relative cheapness and length 
of staple having made them desirable 
under present manufacturing conditions. 

There has been a big movement in 
Texas wools of all grades during August, 
and some of the leading handlers have 
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made big holes in their stocks. Manu- 
facturers are particularly interested in 
these wools, the quality and condition 
making them especially useful. They 
have been taking them in the original 
bags, even though obliged to take a per- 
centage of short clothing wools with 
For most of the 
time sales have been freely made at $1.05 
to $1.08 for the best twelve-months 
wools. Conditions are now so much 
better that dealers have been encour- 
aged to mark up their prices, and are 
now often asking up to $1.10 for their 
best lot of choice staple. 
Eight-months’ wools have also been 
selling well, and these have also been 
advanced in price. Where a month ago 
this grade was freely offered at 85 to 90 


those of longer staple. 


cents, now they are strong at 90 to 92 
and some holders are talking 95 
There is still a keen demand for 
these wools at prices ruling earlier in the 


cents, 


cents. 


month, and dealers say they have no 
trouble making sales, provided they are 
willing to meet the views of buyers. This 
is also true of ‘Territory wools as a 
whole. Fall Texas wools are quotable 
at about 75 to 80 cents. 

Reports from the Far West and from 
Texas indicate that little wool is left in 
growers’ hands. California is reported 
to have more wool unsold than any other 
Boston is saying that belated 
shipments are now coming in from Cal- 
ifornia, and that manufacturers are 
showing some interest in them. Northern 
California wools, Red Bluff and Mendo- 
cino, have changed hands recently on 
the clean basis of $1 @ 1.05. This is 
for wools of the French combing order. 
Middle Counties wool has sold at around 
90 to 95 cents clean. Little interest is 
being shown in fall California wools, 
these being quoted at 75 to 80 cents 


state. 


clean, or about the same as Texas of ° 


the same grade. 

Something like a deadlock is noted be- 
tween growers and buyers in the Mid- 
dle West. There is still considerable 
unsold wool in farmers’ hands in Ohio 
and neighboring states. The best of these 
wools are being held at 40 cents to the 
farmer, but it is only rarely that this 
figure can be obtained. Lower bids are 
being turned down. Experts here are 
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trying to figure out how it is possible 
to pay 40 cents, which means at least 42 
cents landed Boston, freight paid to 
warehouse, and sell the delaine for 45 
cents. 

That is the figure obtainable for the 
best lots of delaine today, though one 
or two lots of extra selected staple and 
quality are said to have brought 46 
cents. Half-blood combing is quoted 
at 44 to 45 cents, though most of the 
recent sales have been at the lower fi- 
gure. The same price and remark ap- 
three-eighths-blood combing 
wool, both grades having sold at 44 cents, 
with some holders now asking 45 cents. 
Quarter-blood combing has advanced 
during the month, and is now held 
quarely on the basis of 44 cents, with 
sales. Earlier in the month sales were 
made at 43 cents, then at 43 1-2 cents 
and latterly at 44 cents. Fine unwashed 
clothing wools have been moved in a 
moderate way at 40 to 41 cents. 

Pulled wools have attracted a moder- 
ate amount of attention lately from both 
worsted and woolen mills. At one time 
during the month there was something of 
a run on C super pulled, but not enough 
to put up prices. Recent sales have been 
at 70 to 75 cents. The bulk of the re- 
cent operations have been in A and B 
super including lambs’ wools. 
Current quotations based on current pro- 
duction are $1.05 to $1.10 clean for AA 
super, $1 to $1.05 for fine A super, 
90 to 95 cents for A super, 80 to 85 cents 
for B super and 70 to 75 cents for C su- 
per. For the better grades, winter pullings 
would easily be worth a nickel a clean 
pound more. 


plies to 


wools, 





BULLETIN ON MERINO SHEEP 


The American and _ Delaine-Merino 
Record Association has recently issued 
a very interesting bulletin on the Merino 
sheep. It considers the early history of 
the breed.in Spain and tells of the early 
importations to America, the first one con- 
sisting of two ewes and a ram which were 
eaten by the man who received them. 
The development of the Merino in Ameri- 
ca, its qualities and the different types now 
produced are also described in a very en- 
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tertaining way. Those wishing to receive a 
copy of this pamphlet should write to 
Mr. Gowdy Williamson, secretary of the 
association, at Zenia, Ohio. 





A LETTER FROM A SHEPHERD 
TO HIS PAL 


Morocco, Africa. 
September 1926 


Dear Ern: 


Hold your breath now, while | relate 
you the rest of that episode. Our men 
had gone out of sight, retreating for 
home. Purty soon these bandits turned 
back, cause they dassent follow our crowd 
too far, and gathered around me and 
Mohammed for a council. Informal but 
decisive. They hadn’t figured on a white 
man, but since | was amongst those pre- 
sent they thought they'd just as well hold 
me for ransom. That’s a nice little graft 
they work on the side in these parts. They 
had to hurry so they just tied me and 
Mohammed together, back to back, and 
loaded us on to a camel. 

Then the fun started. That must have 
been a young critter, for when he got a 
sniff of the blood from Mohammed's 
wound he gave a snort and went into a 
stampede. He got plumb away from 
the bunch, and was hitting it up acrost 
Africa in high gear when he struck a 
brushy donga and ditched us both. Some 
of the bandits followed, and | guess they 
got their camel allright, but they didn’t 
put in much time hunting for us and 
went on. When I knowed that we was 
alone and nobody likely to interfere | 
spoke to Mohammed to see whether he 
could reach the knots that held us tied to- 
gether. He didnt answer and when | 
examined him close I found the reason 
he was so quiet. He was dead. 

That put me in a heck of a fix, piled 
up in a donga, the worst place in the 
world for panthers and lions, tied back 
to back to a dead Arab. 

| must have been unconcious part of 
the time, for when I looked up again the 
stars was shining and the night birds 
flitting through the air. Then | heard 
another sound, which chilled my dor- 
mant blood. Twigs breaking under soft 
padded feet. For a moment all was 


still. Suddenly there came a roar that 
shook the night and | knowed that we 
had been found by a lion. He was call- 
ing to his crew to come on over and 
help him out with the big feed. 

And they came. | always heard as 
how lions traveled, in pairs. That may 
be so, but if it is then there was several 
pairs dropped in on us. I'd say there 
was eight or nine. | squeezed myself 
down between the banks of a narrow riv- 
ulet washed out by the rains and shoved 
Mohammed up on top. A minute later 
the lions drifted in, like big gray sha- 
dows, crouching low; then they closed 
in and began their feed. 


Now there’s one thing | got to explain 
to you. There are times here when a 
colored man is the best kind of com- 
pany. Fact is, here in Afrika the thing 
to have along is a colored person to deflect 
the lions’ appetite. They won’t touch a 
white man as long as they can get a 
nigger or Arab. Take it in my case. 
They finished Mohammed up slick and 
clean ate him right off my back and 
never touched me once. When they was 
about done with Mohammed there was 
a young lioness stood right astraddle of 
me, snooping around for a extra piece 
of wing or neck—she’d got in late and 
had only a taste or two and | reached up 
and pinched her tail. Close to her 
stood a old lion, so old he was turning 
kinda gray. I guess that lioness thought 
he was taking liberties with her, trying 
to get funny, and you ortu’ve seen the 
way she tore into him. First swipe she 
made she tore a yard of fur off him and 
told him right out he was too old to 
monkey with a chicken that way. She 
was good. But that sort of broke up 
the party and they trailed off, the old 
lion bringing up the rear, licking his 
wounds, wondering what the hell he'd 
done anyhow. 


Day was now braking and as it got 
light the buzzards came swooping down 
to see was there any leftovers. They 
were a beaky looking crew, with the eyes 
of ghouls and the putrid breath of car- 
rion eaters. I rose and shook off the 
ropes that had held. me bound to Mo- 
hammed. He was a good scout and had 
just about saved my life. I didn’t know 
whether he'd ever been converted or not, 
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but took a chance and stuck up a wood- 
en cross to mark the spot where his 
destiny had overtaken him. 

Then I headed towards home. It was 
all of a thirty mile hike; but then, | stood 
a good chance to meet some of Isaac’s 
men. The thing as bothered me was that 
my clothes was all mussed with Moham- 
med’s blood. It was plumb unhealthy. 
I was traveling under a false smell and 
might fool some unsophisticated lion into 
the notion of a late breakfast. So, when 
I came to the banks of a nice shady 
stream I undressed and started a laun- 
dry. I was doing fine and just swirled 
my clothes around for a final rinse when 
I noticed a leg drifting down stream. | 
paid no attention to it until it came 
abreast of me when all at once it gave 
a wallow, opened up a set of jaws the 
size of a suitcase, and gulped down my 
clothes in one big mouthful. It was all 
I could do to tear away a fragment of 
shirt the rest went down slick and clean 
Then it came out on the bank to see 
how about me personally. That log was 
a crocodile. 

I had barely time to grab my hat and 
shoes and get away from there. Maybe 
you don’t think that was a misfortune? 
A white man traveling through the Afri- 
can jungle in the tattered fragments of 
a shirt ain’t got the ghost of a chance 
to git through. The sun would soon 
burn him up, and like as not some fool 
native would take him for a new species 
and perforate him with a spear just to 
see what church he belonged to. 

Just then I heard the sweetest sound! 
It was a yell. English, by gosh, and the 
finest word in the language. 

“Hello!” It was Sarah, 
the wind. 

I let a whoop out of me as is still 
traveling down those wastes and direct- 
ly I heard the call again joyful and 
thrilling with the exultant gladness of it. 
Then came the sound of her hoss tearing 
down my way. And me, I’d almost 
forgot that | was standing in nothing 
but my shoes and hat and shirt tail. 

Well, I’m getting sleepy. | thought 
you'd like to know | still alive. 
Write when you can. 

Your Friend and Pal, 
Richard A. Wormwood. 
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UP IN THE FLATHEAD INDIAN 
COUNTRY 


| am sending a picture of a buffalo bull, 
or bison rather, that left the Bison Range 
and headed for Arlee (Montana) presum- 
ably to help the Indians celebrate the 
Fourth of July. The National Bison 
Range, located about ten miles north of 
Arlee, consists of about forty-five thous- 
and acres of broken timbered ridges and 
contains about four hundred bison, about 








A bison, tiring of the monotony of range life, 
visits the settlements. 


as many elk, some mountain sheep and 
a few antelope. 

The other picture shows lambs on the 
alfalfa meadows after their return from 
the summer range in the forest (tribal 
lands.) These lambs are practically pure- 
bred Rambouillets. The ewe lambs are 
generally sold in this vicinity to replen- 
ish other flocks. Nearly all of the wether 
lambs have been sold at ten cents and the 
wool went at 35 cents. 

The Flathead Indian Reservation has 
always discouraged sheep raising but they 
are fast coming to it. The men who live 
on irrigated land are finding sheep rais- 
ing a good outlet for their hay. Many 
ranchers are also taking sheep on shares 
on a fifty-fifty basis. 

The coyote is still with us. The ar- 
ticle appearing in a former issue of the 
Wool Grower certainly stirred up some- 
thing. The head of the Biological Sur- 
vey from Washington, D. C., the predatory 
animal leader from Billings, Montana, 
and the superintendent of the Bison Re- 
serve drove in one evening to see what it 
was all about. But the results have been 
fairly satisfactory as the Biological Sur- 
vey furnished poison last winter and we 
put out about fifty horses as bait stations. 
About seventy-five coyotes were actually 
picked up and probably three times as 











Lambs on alfalfa meadows after their return from 
the summer range in the tribal lands. 


many killed as the Indians watch the bait 
stations very closely. A few of them at- 
tempted to help in the good work by 
slashing the dead horses and filling the 
slashes with strychnine. We are teaching 
these Indians how to handle baits and 
putting into the hands of the more reliable 
ones a little booklet on poisoning coy- 
otes written by P. M. Herbold of Coke- 
ville, Wyoming. This is a good booklet 
and worthy of wide circulation. In this 
era of economy, the state appropriation 
to the work of the Biological Survey was 
cut in half and as the topography of wes- 
tern Montana will not permit of distri- 
buting poison from an automobile, as M1 
Sproat does, | would like to recommend 
the booklet to other sheepmen who may 
be open to conviction. 


"Mrs. Lyde Schall Buckhouse 
Arlee, Montana. 








Bobcat taken along with the coyote catch reported 
by Mr. Adama. 
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COYOTE CATCH VERIFIED 


A year or so ago the Wool Grower pub- 
lished a letter which contained the state- 
ment that one hundred and four coyotes 
had been killed on my range as a result 
of the trapping and poisoning campaign 
conducted with the aid of the Biological 
Survey and individual hunters. It has 
been said that that report should be 
taken with a little salt. However, | have 
the actual records which | will make 
available to any one who has been in- 
clined to take salt with my previous state- 
ments. 

| put out twelve horses last fall and the 
results were good, even if I only saw one 
dead coyote. | know that there are fewer 
coyotes in my territory than for the past 
ten years and am sure if the government 
and every one else concerned will keep 
up the good work of poisoning and trap- 
ping and trapping and poisoning that we 
will ship more and better lambs to mar- 
ket. 


Layton, Utah. Dell Adams. 





LAMBING PERCENTAGES IN 
TWENTY FLOCKS 


Twenty readers of the Wool Grower 
have answered a request for figures on this 
year’s lambing. In the results shown be- 
low the percentage yield of lambs is ob- 
tained by dividing the number of lambs 
docked by the number of ewes on hand 
in the lambing band at the end of lamb- 
ing, including ewes having no lambs. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. . 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, Cal. 
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WEAR WOOL FOR HEALTH 


Promotion of the consumption of wool 
through a national advertising campaign, 
similar to that put over by the floral 
associations during the past few years 
with the famous slogan, “Say It With 
Flowers,” is to be undertaken by an or- 
ganization known as the Wool Council 
of America. It is composed of ten mem- 
bers, two from each of the following 
associations: National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, Boston Wool Trade 
Association, Philadelphia Wool and Tex- 
tile Association, National Association of 
Worsted and Woolen Spinners and the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers. At the first meet- 
ing of the council, held in Boston on Au- 
gust 17, Alban Eavenson of the Phila- 
delphia Wool and Textile Association was 
made temporary chairman and Walter 
Humphreys temporary secretary-treasur- 
er. At that time also a committee of five, 
one representive of each association named 
above, was appointed to formulate plans 
for the permanent organization of the 
Wool Council of America. Up to the pres- 
ent time no report has been made by this 
committee. Previous to the formation of 
the council a great deal of publicity was 
given to the need for and the probable 
effectiveness of such an advertising of wool 
and among the articles printed in eastern 
papers during July was the following pre- 
pared by R. A. Ward, general manager 
of the Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers: 

That a very unsatisfactory condition and 
depression has existed in the wool and worsted 
industry of recent years is so well known to 
everyone who comes in contact with the indus- 
try that it needs no repetition here. What 


does interest all of us is what can be done to 
remedy the situation. 

During the last winter spent in the wool 
and textile manufacturing centers of the east- 
ern seaboard, | came in daily’ contact with 
pessimism on the part of nearly everyone con- 
nected with the industry. All of us are ready 
enough to grant that there was sufficient just- 
ification for pessimism on the part of those 
who touched wool in any of its phases, from 
the man who grew the wool, clear through to 
the man who sold the finished garment. Many 
talked as if they had lost faith in the woolen 
industry. Some felt that our mode of living 
was all against the wearing of wool garments 
and that the change in ladies’ styles, the use 
of substitutes, such as silk and rayon, the use 
of closed cars; the instalment buying of radios, 
automobiles, summer trips, etc., were insur- 
mountable difficulties and that the industry 
had permanently fallen upon evil days. 


But the one thing that impressed me most un- 
favorably was that many of those in the trade 
that should have been the best friends of wool 
had nothing good to say for it. With many of 
them it appeared that present conditions had 
become an accepted situation which would long 
continue and that the business was a good 
one in which to die young. To me it seemed 
that there should be a way out and, with all 
respect to those who have spent their lives 
in the woolen industry, it occurred to me that 
the time had come for us to take a page from 
the book of some of our related industries 

There comes to my desk a magazine which 
is circulated by the manufacturers of another 
fibre which competes with wool. The maga- 
zine carries the name of this fibre; it boosts 
the fibre from every angle. It describes the 
styles in which it is being used, its virtues, its 
cheapness and beauty. To my personal knowl- 
edge some of the things said for this fibre could 
not compare with what could be said for wool 
Yet it has progressed by leaps and bounds 
in selling itself to the American people. Women 
are asking for garments made of this fibre 
Style reviews carry descriptions of it. As | 
thought of the virtues of wool and its superior- 
ity over every other known vegetable fibre, as 
well as the human interest in it expressed by 
those who are always desiring something made 
of all-wool or pure wool or virgin wool, it oc- 
curred to me that what has been done for this 
other fibre could be done even more success- 
fully for wool. 

Wool is the staple for all sorts of fabrics and 
has no apologies to offer. It has been worn 
by man since the dawn of civilization and 
nothing, in my opinion, will ever take its place 

From the standpoint of human health, wool 
as a fabric cannot be surpassed. During warm 
weather it will keep the body cooler than any 
other class of garments. In cold weather it is 
the warmest and most comfortable 
known. A correct weight and texture of wool- 
en garments will maintain the temperature 
of the human body more nearly even than will 
any other class of fabric. 

Visit the fire stations in any of our cities on 
a hot summer day. You will find the firemen 
clad in blue woolen garments. The sun and 
heat do not penetrate the woolen fabric as they 
would other fabrics. In the cold countries wool 
is the standard for wearing apparel, for the 
body heat is held by the wool, while it would 
be lost by passing out through other fibres 

For those who are walking a great deal, all 
wool hose afford the greatest protection and 
comfort possible to obtain. Soldiers are always 
equipped with sox made entirely of wool 
Golfers find nothing to compare with it in the 
selection of their stockings. 

Wonderful color effects can be secured by the 
use of certain dyes on wool; and some of the 
most beautiful ladies’ garments, both from the 
point of style and personal comfort, are made 
from the finer grades of wool. 

The success of cooperative advertising )) 
other lines of industry convinces me that all 
of these facts and countless others could be 
woven into a well-conducted national adver- 


fabric 


tising campaign on the virtues of wool. One 
has but to consider what these community oF 
cooperative campaigns have done for other 


manufacturers to see that a very real possibil- 
ity exists of giving the wool to the American 
people. All of us have read in national maga 
zines the advertisements of the paint and varn- 
ish manufacturers with the slogan “Save the 
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Surface and You Save All.” | am informed 
that the original program of advertising called 
for the doubling of the output by 1926. | un- 
derstand that this has already been accomplish- 
ed by 1925, and the new advertising program 
calls for tripling the industry by 1931. I think 
this national advertising campaign has un- 
doubtedly made us conscious of the necessity 
for painting our houses, garages and fences. 


Lately we have seen the national advertising 
of the sauerkraut manufacturers. Just what 
percentage of increase in consumption of sauer- 
kraut has resulted from this campaign I am un- 
able to state, but I am informed by advertising 
men that it has been about 15 per cent per 
annum. I know that I am conscious now of 
the virtues of eating sauerkraut which never 
occurred to me before and | dare say I have 
consumed some quantities of this concoction as 
a result of this campaign. No doubt thousands 
of others have done likewise. 


Some time ago the successful advertising of 
a certain coffee substitute made such inroads 
on the coffee and tea industry that the coffee 
and tea men enlisted the services of physicians 
and experts to show the virtues of coffee and 
tea. All of us remember the campaign on 
drinking coffee and tea which contained the 
thought that, after all, there was not much 
harm in a good cup of coffee. | understand 
that this campaign greatly increased the con- 
sumption of coffee and tea. 

We also have before us the leather people. 
The leather campaign has been in progress for 
some time with the result that many of us are 
conscious of the value and virtues of leather 
and many uses for which we had previously not 
thought it suitable. An advertiser informs me 
that in 1924 there was one manufacturer ol 
golf shoes using leather soles and that in 1925 
there were twenty-two such manufacturers and 
that this increase is due in a large measure to 
the advertising. 

In 1919 I am told the oak flooring people 
started a campaign on the virtues of oak floor- 
ing, and a national advertising agency informs 
me that there has been a one thousand per 
cent increase in the use of oak flooring since 
the inauguration of that campaign. 

All of us familiar with the successful nation- 
al advertising which has been carried on by 
some of our large cooperatives. For example, 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers of California 
have doubled the consumption of raisins 
through advertising. Citrus growers of Cal- 
ifornia have likewise made oranges, lemons and 
grapefruits everyday articles of food, while 
prior to this campaign they were used largely 
at the holiday seasons, such as Christmas and 
Thanksgiving. One advertising man closely in 
touch with these campaigns tells me if the pres- 
ent campaign will result in each person using 
one more orange and one more lemon during 
the year, it will make an outlet of 1500 more 
cars of oranges and 850 more cars of lemons. 

What has been done by all of these organiza- 
tions can be done by the wool and worsted in- 
dustry. All that is needed, in my opinion iis, 

First: A definite goal of what we want to 
accomplish. 

Second: A definite idea to get over to the 
people—which is to consume in one form or 
another more wool; because so doing, the peo- 
ple themselves will be benefited. 

Third: Definite leadership. 

Definite leadership is coming from our vari- 
ous Organizations. I talked with a large num- 
ber of wool dealers and manufacturers in Feb- 
ruary regarding such a campaign and out of 
some sixteen interviewed, only one was opposed 


to the idea. | found Mr. Alban Eavenson not 
already thinking along exactly the same 
lines but publishing booklets on the subject 
It is our idea that the various associations 
could well foster this campaign. 

What I have given herein is simply a few 
general suggestions. Careful investigation and 
analysis by the trade organization might result 
in finding that an altogether different method 
of procedure should be followed. 





MOVEMENT OF FEEDER 
FROM THE RANGE 


The following announcement is made 
by the Chicago branch of the National 
Live Stock Producers Association: 

The movement of feeder lambs from 
the western ranges to the corn belt is un- 
der way in earnest according to C. 
Stewart, secretary of the National Live 
Stock Producers Association. The first 
of the thousands of lambs _ purchased 
through the Producers’ lamb pool in Mon- 
tana for shipment direct to corn belt 
feeders were loaded on August 17 and 
from now on the shipment of these lambs 
will follow in rapid succession. 

The Montana pool, which was formed 
as a result of the long felt need to link the 
corn belt feed lot directly with the west- 
ern range, has been a success in every way. 
In speaking of this success, Mr. Stewart 
stated, “Already we have received and 
filled orders in excess of 85,000 lambs and 
these orders are still pouring in at the rate 
of a 1,000 and more per day. We have 
purchased these lambs on the Wyoming 
and Montana range weighing from 60 to 
65 pounds at $11, f. o. b. cars, for deliv- 
ery during the month of September. For 
the man who will not want his lambs until 
October we have been able to get them ai 
prices ranging from $10.50 to $10.75. | 
personally have been out to see many of 
these flocks and I honestly believe that 
they represent an exceedingly good buy 
for the man who wants ‘A-1’ feeders.” 

The complete details regarding this 
pool have been placed in the hands of the 
local farm bureau who, since the outset, 
has been a factor behind the Producer 
movement. This movement, which is in 
its fifth year, has established branch 
agencies at thirteen of the terminal live 
stock markets, and is now planning a calf 
pool to be run along much the same lines 
as the lamb pool, with the purchasing of 
the calves being made in the South and 
Northwest. 


LAMBS 


> 
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TRAIN TO BOOST MEAT 


The Pennsylvania lines will operate a 
livestock and meat special train in Ohio 
in October in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Ohio and interested agencies. 
The object of the train will be to teach 
more economical production and consump- 
tion of meats and both farmers and house- 
wives will find the matter of interest. Live 
animals and various cuts of meat will be 
carried for demonstration purposes. 
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Rambouillets 








One of My Stud Entries 1926 Ram Sale 


My entries in the National Ram 
Sale show the type of our flock. 
In addition to the entries in the 
sale we offer for 1926 one hundred 
fifty head of yearling Rambouillet 
Rams. Within 30 minutes’ drive 


from my home. 


We invite inspection 


C. D. Michaelsen 


Gunnison, Utah 
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NOW IS THE BEST TIME 
To inspect catile and cattle range. We have 
properties of real merit in Utah, Northern 
Nevada, and Wyoming. 
HOMELAND REALTY COMPANY 
77 North University Avenue 
PROVO, UTAH 








Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 





Write for Literature and List of 
Breeders 


The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n. 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 











POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





MY OFFERINGS FOR 1926 


300 Yearling Rams, eligible to registration, 
and over half polled. 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
4 Registered Percheron Stallions. 
6 Registered Percheron Mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 











American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues. Flock 
Books Free to Members. Volumes XXII and 
XXIII are being bound together and will soon 
be ready for distribution. Pedigrees now be- 
ing received for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 

a President 

F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 
ecretary 

Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of members, 
rules, pedigree blanks, etc., address the Sec- 
retary. 











RAUP’S 
—Ohio— 
RAMBOUILLETS 


I offer at this time: 


30 rams two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 
older ewes. 
neo 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
R. D. 10 
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See our exceptional Premium Offer, 
Page 48. 





This Space Reserved For 
Manti Livestock Company 


Manti, Utah 


Breeders of Rambouillets for over twenty years 





Owners, Oak and Mountain 





Ranches, Salina Canyon, Utah 


LEWIS ANDERSON, President 
T. J. ANDERSON, 
L. R. ANDERSON, Secretary 


Vice-President 


R. E: LEE KENNER, Manager 
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MEXICAN AND U. S. LIVESTOCK 
OFFICIALS CONFER ON 
FOREIGN DISEASES 


Plans for repelling invasions of for- 
eign livestock diseases were formulated 
in Washington during the first week in 
August by a joint conference of Mexi- 
can and United States officials. The 
Mexican delegation was composed of 
Dr. Antonio Castro-Leal, Charge d’Af- 
faires of the Mexican Embassy; Dr. 
Jose Figueroa, Chief of Cattle in the 
Mexican Department of Agriculture; and 
Dr. Daniel Ortiz Berumen, in charge of 
the section dealing with disease-control 
measures. The United States representa- 
tives were Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, United 
States Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
A. W. Miller, Chief of the Field Inspec- 
tion Division of that bureau; and R. W. 
Flournoy, of the State Department. 

The constant menace of numerous for- 
eign livestock diseases and the mutual 
interest of Mexico and the United States 
in combating them by effective and uni- 
form measures were the occasion for the 
conference. 


A joint report of decisions and recom- 
mendations was signed by the delegates 
August 7. For the proposed regulations 
to become effective they must receive 
final approval of both Governments and 
are now being submitted through the 
State Department for that purpose. Vet- 
erinary regulations of the kind proposed 
are in the nature of a treaty between 
Mexico and the United States. 

Following is the essence of the more 
important proposed regulations: 

Both countries are to maintain border 
stations and seaports for the importation 
of animals and an adequate livestock 
sanitary police service to guard against 
the introduction of livestock affected with 
or exposed to contagious diseases. Due 
notice must be given each country of 
opening a new port or closing an old one. 

Animals kept under observation at 
designated quarantine stations will be 
subjected to suitable tests for the diag- 
nosis of disease. 

Veterinary officials in both countries 
are to supervise the sanitary handling of 
animal by-products, forage, and other 
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commodities that may be carriers of di- 
sease. 

Necessary measures governing the dis- 
infection of vessels and other means of 
transporting animals are to be taken. 

Special precautions will be directed 
against the introduction and spread of 
foot-and-mouth disease, rinderpest, con- 
tagious pleuropneumonia, and hog chol- 
era. 

Veterinary officials of each country will 
control the importation of animals 
through a system of permits and perman- 
ent records. 

Livestock sanitary officials will define 
territory in their respective countries in 
which any contagious or infectious di- 
sease exists and will indicate zones that 
are considered exposed to prevent the 
spread of the infection. 

Importation of livestock will be re- 
fused from foreign countries or zones 
in which rapidly spreading diseases are 
prevalent. 

The respective Governments are to noti- 
fy each other through the usual diplo- 
matic channels of the appearance and 
extent of seriously acute contagious di- 
seases. 

An exchange of official regulations, 
periodicals, and other publications of mut- 
ual interest is also provided for. 

Though the foregoing safeguards are 
believed to be reasonably complete, the 
conference planned also for the drafting 
of such additional regulations as may be 
found necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of the agreement and to meet fu- 
ture problems. The countries already are 
enforcing most of the restrictions against 
foreign livestock diseases recommended 
by the conference, but the meeting of the 
delegates was beneficial in arranging for 
uniform procedure. To livestock owners 
of both United States and Mexico the 
action of the livestock conference prom- 
ises added security and protection from 
foreign plagues. 





WEIGHTS AND CONTRACTS FOR 
FEEDER LAMBS 
TO THE WOOL GROWER: 
My thanks are due Mr. Poole for his com- 
ments on my recent article in the Breeders’ 
Gazette on “Organization of Lamb Feeders.” 


It appeals to me more as a criticism of rhetoric 
than facts. 


My principal objects in writing the article 
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FOR SALE SHEEP OUTFIT FOR SALE 


Ranch of 1420 acres: 400 in cultivation, 
balance in pasture. Best of buildings, two sets cost $8,000.00). 
of farming implements. 1,440 acres relinquish- 
Reserve. Lots of good grass—best of water a ee 
right. Can get permit for 3,000 to 6,000 sheep. Also, camp, horses and equipment. 


Six miles from Glenwood Springs, Colo. Price: $23,000.00 


HOPKINS BROS. Philbrick Greenwood Corporation 


AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO 





BOX 303, GLENWOOD SPRINGS, COLO. 











160-acre ranch near open range (improvements 


,300 ssb 8 i st- ie 
ante at Seed Dts whee Ge See 1,300 crossbred ewes with first-class forest re 
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BULLARD BROS. 
: WOODLAND, CALIF. 
t 
BREEDERS OF 
FINE WOOL 
RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP , 
“Son of Ted” 
Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 
1923, for $1000.00 
FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1875 
Correspondence Solicited F. N. Bullard, Manager | 
hu - : 
; Re —_ 
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Wm. Briggs & Son 


Dixon, California 


We produce a high type of 
Rambouillet Sheep. A choice 
lot of Ewes and Rams for sale 
at all times. 
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* 
SHEEPMEN 
STOCK RANCH FOR SALE Investigate Pacific Northwest Cut-over 
Lands. Red, white clover pasture, running 


820 acres:—100 irrigated, 150 meadow. 


‘ » streams, springs, rolling land. Nearly all- 
Excellent winter range tributary. 


year-round grazing. Large or small tracts, 
$5 to $40 per acre, terms. Near market 
loading points, rail er boat. 
GEO. H. REYNOLDS, 
Columbia Hotel, 
ye Bellingham, 


CHADBOURNE BROS. 
Smyrna, Washington 








Washington 














DELAINE MERINOS 


GROW MORE AND BETTER WOOL AND 
Are the best rangers in the world. Many leading sheepmen say they can keen three Delaine ewes 
on the same range that formerly kept two Rambouillet ewes. That the three Delaine ewes will shear 
double the wool and raise a blockier lamb which the trade demands. 
o- your range ewes with DELAINE MERINO BUCKS and get a band of Really Profitable 
eep to run. 


Will sell you one or a car load. Photos free. Prices reasonable. 


Frank H. Russell 
BOX 80. WAKEMAN, OHIO 
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Corriedale Dispersion 


The Corriedale Sheep Company of Gridley, California, announces the 
dispersion by private sale of the flocks of its Locust Grove Stud 
Sheep Farm, including: 
120 Registered ewes, ages one to six years, includ- 
ing a few imported from New Zealand. 
50 Registered ewe lambs. 
5 Stud rams (Two Imported). 
35 Ram lambs. 


ENGLISH LEICESTERS 72 fimeortel ated ramet 
BORDER LEICESTERS 3 S09 rams 


This Corriedale flock has been developed from importations from the most 
— — of New Zealand, many of the imported ewes being included 
in this offer. 


Corriedale Sheep Company 


GRIDLEY, CALIFORNIA 


CORRIEDALES 











THE $1,000 DOLLAR SUFFOLK RAM THAT 
TOPPED THE 1926 RAM SALE WAS SOLD BY 


J. H. PATRICK & SON. 


We still have for sale 50 Suffolk rams of similar breeding 
and 25 yearling ewes. 
ALSO: 


300 Hampshire rams 
100 Lincoln ewes 50 Romney rams 
200 Cotswold rams 100 Romney ewes 


All yearlings 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Home Address: 


Fairfield Stock Farm 


ILDERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


200 Lincoln rams 


Address, during the fall season: 
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mentioned were first, to stress the importance 
to western lamb feeders of securing a general 
up-to-date contract that would protect them 
against a delivery in the fall of big, growthy, 
thin lambs from the growers, that are almost 
certain to be penalized when fat, and, second 
to comment on the possible advantages through 
organizations’ assisting in the orderly market- 
ing of fat lambs from northern Colorado and 
the North Platte valley. On these two points 
I fail to note any constructive criticism from 
Mr. Poole. I would like to discuss further the 
points mentioned above from a western farmer- 
feeder standpoint. 

It appears quite probable that a considerable 
portion of the western lamb crop will continue 
to be contracted by feeders from the range as 
has heretofore been the custom. Now any one 
familiar with range conditions in the West must 
admit that there has been a general tendency 
to increase size, bone, and stretch in feeder 


lambs, in some cases far beyond a point de- 
sired by feeders. Coming off the range in the 
fall thin lambs may weigh 65 and even 75 
pounds, while in like condition a decade or 


more ago they could be depended upon to weigh 
5 or 10 pounds less. This condition has been 
brought about chiefly | believe by breed types 
used and is not necessarily a factor controlled 
by range forage conditions. Condition or de- 
gree of fatness in the fall chiefly controlled by 
feed available should not be confused with type 
in lambs. It is claimed that this production of 
bigger, growthier lambs has been developed be- 
cause the breeder knows that regardless of size 
he can count upon the same unit price from 
the feeder. 

Mr. Chris Juel, a sheep grower of Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, and a Fort Collins, lamb 
feeder, commenting upon this condition in a 
talk at the annual lamb feeders’ day at the 
Agricultural College at Fort Collins last March 
suggested the advisability of cutting out the 
breeding of heavy lambs which he _ insisted 
could be done. He said, “It is foolish to ex- 
pect the sheep breeder to raise and furnish light 
lambs, however, unless you feeders serve notice 
on him to that effect.” 

The amount of finish found on range lambs 
in the fall is undoubtediy an “act of God” as 
Mr. Poole suggests but an adequate contract 
between grower and feeder penalizing the heavy 
lambs might start an “act of man”; namely 
the topping out of heavy lambs to meet the 
contract, or the cutting out of big horsey bucks 
to insure a handyweight lamb in future crops— 
“acts” that would be most acceptable to the 
modern day lamb feeder. 

In other words, breeding can be controlled 
though condition or finish in the fall can't 
and the time has come when growers should 
take more consideration of the wants of the 
feeder. The farmer-feeder in Colorado or 
elsewhere, who contracts for lambs expecting 
60-pound animals and receives 75-pc nd ani- 
mals, has no recourse today because the con- 
tract he uses is inadequate, in that respect. It 
protects him from bucks, long tails, wrinkled 
bodies, bums, culls, cripples, burry wools, and 
lambs weighing less than 40 pounds, and it 
guarantees that the lambs shall be in good 
thrifty condition and average not less than 4 
stipulated weight. But with ‘both parties know- 
ing full well that fat lambs weighing over 95 
pounds will almost certainly be penalized by 
the packers, there is no protection to the feeder 
on this score. His customary 30-pound gain 
needed on the _ big-boned, _ stretc hy framed 
lambs to make them acceptable at market must 
produce 100-pound lambs and the rest is well 
known. These big, thin, horsey, unfinished 
lambs are not ordinarily adapted to a short 
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feed and the only salvation to the feeder on 
their account is some guarantee that will put 
them in his hands on a basis where he can make 
them pay compared with the handy-weight 
type. This does not refer, of course, to fairly 
well-finished lambs that feeders compete with 
packers for in the fall. According to “old 
times,” the minimum clause was inserted in the 
feeder lamb contract to protect feeders against 
small lambs in the days when they used to buy 
them by the head. Why not an up-to-date 
contract with a maximum clause now that 
lambs are bought by the pound. 

As regards the possibilities of organization. 
An interesting report on the orderly market- 
ing of lambs at Denver siuce the organization 
of local lamb feeders associations in nortnern 
Colorado and western Nebraska and the in- 
ception of facilities for better marketing of 
lambs in the northern Colorado district was 
given by Mr. L. M. Pexton, traffic manager 
for the Denver Union Stock Yards Company, 
in speaking to sheepmen and lamb feeders at 
Lamb Feeders’ Day at Fort Collins last March. 
He said,, “During the week ending March 6 a 
total of 44,000 fat lambs was dumped on the 
Denver market with 14,000 head between the 
daily maximum and minimum. There were 
practically as many lambs during the orderly 
marketing period as there were the week end- 
ing the 6th.” Yet in the week ending March 
20, according to Mr. Pexton, a total of 45,000 
lambs was received at Denver and on no day 
did the consignment exceed 9,000 lambs, just 
about the amount Denver could take and 
handle readily. “Furthermore,” he added, “the 
price went down $1.50 during the week of the 
6th and up 35 cents during the week of the 
20th.” 

It is generally conceded that this regulating 
of shipments was chiefly due to efforts of the 
local feeders’ associations in northern Colorado 
and western Nebraska in maintaining a direct- 
ing bureau for the information of feeders 
about to ship. 

E. J. MAYNARD. 





THE “BETTER BEEF” CONFERENCE 

Representatives of pure-bred associa- 
tions, range breeders, corn belt feeders, 
packers, livestock exchanges, co-operative 
marketing organizations, stock-yard com- 
panies, the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, railroads, farm bureaus, and 
agricultural colleges, numbering upward 
of two hundred, met with emissaries from 
the Department of Agriculture and a few 
free-lances at Kansas City on July 22 and 
23, for the purpose of discussing the prob- 
lem of better feed and of laying the 
foundation for a nation-wide organiza- 
tion to further the cause of “truth in 
meats.” 

The movement which culminated in 
this conference had its origin in the ener- 
getic campaign carried on over a long 
period by Alvin H. Sanders, the veteran 
editor of the Breeder’s Gazette, for stimu- 
lation of the production and sale of the 
better beef, and was given impetus by 
the recent order of the Secretary of Agri- 








Yearling Hampshire Rams in the Rough 
The kind that have made Ridgecrest Hamp- 
shires famous 


A comparison of both top and gen- 
eral average prices of Hampshire rams 
obtained at the National Ram Sale for 
the past several years puts Ridgecrest 
Hampshires in a class by themselves 
and establishes them as the Premier 
Flock of America. 

H. L. FINCH, Owner, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write 
COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Two new Subscriptions to the Wool 
Grower at $1.50 each per year will secure 
for you a Remington Stock Knife. See 
page 38. 
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Registered Rambouillet Ewes 


400 Registered Rambouillet ewes; ages, year- 
lings to fives. Bred to highest priced bucks 
of 1925 National Ram Sale. Will sell in lots 
to suit purchaser before or after lambing. 
Prices in reason. 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY 
Pendleton, Oregon 
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FOR SALE 


Eighty head of Ram Lambs from Registered 
Hampshire Ewes and Mt. Haggin Rams 


L. F. HUDDLESTON 
BOZEMAN, MONTANA 
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SON OF COMMANDER 


This lamb has gone to New York State 
to head the flock of J. C. Penney, 
a new breeder of 


HAMPSHIRES 


We have only two stud yearling 
rams left for sale. 


Thousand Springs Farm 
WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 











Hampshire Rams For Sale 


400 HEAD OF YEARLING HAMPSHIRE PUREBRED RAMS FOR SALE 
Sired by stud rams from the leading Hampshire breeders of the West. 


Raised on the Montana Range and in excellent condition for immediate 
service. Call on or address 


J. E. MORSE, Dillon, Montana 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS 








We Offer: 
Registered Lambs 
and 
Yearlings 


In amounts to suit purchaser. 


J. NEBEKER & SON 
STOCKTON, UTAH 





FOR SALE! 


HAMPSHIRE RAMS—LAMBS 
AND YEARLINGS 


Bred from Butterfield Ewes and 
Registered Rams 


GUY B. PRUNTY, 
Muldoon, Idaho 
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HAMPSHIRES 











FOR SALE! 


300 full blood Hampshire Yearling 
Bucks Sired by Selway & Gardiner’s 
Registered Bucks 


Also 
350 full blood Hampshire April Buck 
Lambs. 


CARTER LIVE STOCK CO. 
Dillon, Montana 


+ 


60 Yearling Registered Rams 


J.J.Craner 


Corinne, Utah 
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HAMPSHIRE 


Top Notch Wool 


the b 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 





Oldest Breeders in the West of 


RAMS and EWES 


Range Bred, Purebred or Registered. 
Lincoln - Rambouillet (Cross-bred) Rams 


- Mutton Combination 


Some very cheap Rambouillet Rams bred from 


est strains. 


Range Ewes From Yearlings Up 


ADDRESS: 
WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


SPENCER, IDAHO 
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culture placing at the disposal of the 
packers a government meat-labeling ser- 
vice. 

At the Kansas City conference there 
was general agreement that the placing 
of the government stamp on quality beef, 
giving assurance to that portion of the 
public who demand the best, would be a 
more effective way of promoting the sale 
of those grades than the slow process of 
educating the housewife to tell good from 
poor beef at sight. The need of the con- 
sumer for this protection against un- 
scrupulous retailers, and the right of the 
producer of high-grade cattle to a fair re- 
ward for his efforts, were stressed on all 
sides. It was recognized by every speaker 
that the price difference between the better 
and the inferior grades at present was not 
wide enough, and that consequently there 
was a lack of incentive for producers to 
improve the quality of their stock. 

A committee was named to prepare the | 
soil for a nation-wide organization, to be 
known as the National Better Beef 
Association. This committee has the fol- 
lowing membership: A. H. Sanders, Chi- 
cago; W. M. W. Blayney, of the Blayney- 
Murphy Packing Company, Denver; 
Oakleigh Thorne, cattle breeder, Mill- 
brook, N. Y.; R. M. Kleberg, president of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Rai- 
sers’ Association, Kingsville, Texas; A 
C. Shallenberger, member of Congress, J 
ex-governor of Nebraska, and a cattle 
breeder; W. J. Tod, cattle feeder, Maple- 
hill, Kansas; W. H. Tomhave, secretary of 
the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association, Chicago; F. W. Harding, 
general executive of the American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Association, Chicago; R 
J. Kinzer, secretary of the American Here- 
ford Breeders’ Association, Kansas City 
The committee organized temporarily bj 
selecting Oakleigh Thorne as chairman and 
B. H. Heide, general manager of the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition, Chicago 
as secretary. Another meeting is to be 
held to effect a permanent organization. 

—T he Producer. 
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The National Wool Growers Asso. 
following closely the experimental v 


labelling beef to indicate quality. When right 
methods can be worked out and brought mo 
practice, other classes of meat should be t- 


cluded —Editor. 








